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Introduction 

. Small business management has come a lotig -viay in 
the past several decades. A short lime ago it was not a col- 
lege, level subject. Thos6 v/ho practiced it in the mar- 
ketplace did so by trial- and error. When islieir sons and 
daughters went to college, they learned that colleges and 
universities did not offer courses in^small btisiness 
ma^nagerhent. ^ . " ^ 

Before and shortly after World War H, htisiness 
courses in higher education were in business administra- 
tion. The emphasis was on preparing students for careers 
with large corporations and with other highly structured 
organizations. 

Now some 200 universities and c(\lleges offer foutscs 
in small business or in entrepreneurship, sometimes, in 
both. 

What happened during the last '25 to 30 years to 
cause this change? Why this emphasis on small business 
in college? Why did small business become intellectually X 
resjjectable? 

To answer these questions for owners ol small businesses 
is the primary purpose ol this booklet, Small Business Goes 
to College, It i.s intended to provide windows into the class- 
rooms and laboratories of colleges and universities by 
"iampling'' what is happening in one. of the most dynamic 
subjects in America, small business management. The 
booklet should also be useful lo edticaiors who seek guid- 
ance in developing courses in small business ancKlo cotm- 
selors who seek sources to recommend for their cliegtiis'^ 
.self-development.-. 
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To provide these glimpses much of the cnaterial in this 
bof)klet is adapted From unreport. Course Offerings in SmftU 
Business Management/Entrepreneurship. It was pubHshed 
laie in 1977 by the Irilernalional Clouncil for Small Busi- 
ness, an organization that was founded in the late 1950\s as 
the National CoiKicil for vSmall Business Management De- 
velopment: ^ * ^ 

Courh Offerings is a 500-page book whic h provides a 
detailed account of courses in small business management 
and ehtrepreneurship offered b)\ graduate business 
scKools, four-year colleges and unive4:sities. Like small 
business rrvanagemenj, this report evolved. It was prepared 
by (ieorge Solomon, George Washington University 
faculty member and Small Business Administration re- 
search associate, and Marc D. xSoUosy of Alexandria, Vir- 
ginilTwho is a consul tatll, Dttiwing upon what Kad already 
been done, they included syllibi which ^Lawnence Khjtt of 
flrSrida Atlantic University had gathered earlier as well as 
syllibi collected by Richard Klein of Temple University and 
syllibi gathered by Karl Vesper of the University of Wash- 
ington. ^ • , ^ \r 
. Different people have different viewT^ about the con- 
siderable growth of small business .management coursts in 
the past several decades. Some say the surge of jnterest in 
smair business irt'the early and middle 1970\s in the United 
^States came a^ a backlash «Df^he cot'^nterculture youth 
movement of the 1960\*# which opposed big business, prof- 
its and other aspects of modern life. The crusading cry 
then was, "we want to do our own thing/' 

Others wijl contradict this opinion and each other. 
One group will say the Federal (ioverninent has stimulated 
interest in small business by the activities of the Small 
Business Administratron and by the Senate and House 
(lommittees dealing with small business problems. Another 
grou[> will say that (government has Irindered small h\ti\- 
ness growth by handicapping legislation and excessive 
paper-work demands. ^ 

Then, th^ere arc loyal advocates who regard small 
business as a* vital part of the American destiny, 1 hey will 
hope th#t it is the persistence of ihe free enterprise spirit 
which enjoyed a re-birth of interest in small busii^ess in the 
BiOntennial celebration periocf: l contijuial efforls of 
organizations aficl professional associations to direc t this 
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spirit back into the economic sector of tile United Stales 
could very eiwiily a major cause ot this resurgeii^e. 

Then, tliere are thos,e who view what h^ppeiled as the 

«. result ot cooperation among (Government, industry, and 
education in the best sense' of the word. One landmar4^- 
date is 195S wheti« the Congress established tha. SmalJ 
Business Administnyion. , . . 

Reg;rfdless of why it is happening *\small business" is 
.becoming "big J)usine.')s" in the eyes of colleges'and univer- 
sities. By using good marketing principles, -schools are be- 
coming aware of the rapidly^ growing demands in the 
"market place", that is stuclenl interest in new courses. 

Talcing a-.sevond look at their "product line " deans, 
jjjep-^rtment heads, atid facidty are responding to'^the need • 

.^tnd ^.x^rtir^ academic inOuence to.nK*<*f tbe call. Institu- 
tions <?t* higher education j(colleges)" are adding unpre- 
cedented iVumbers of new courses in small business man- 
agement and entrepVeneurship to their basic bu.siness ad-- 
ministration curriculum. This applies not only to Ibiu- year 
schools ami graduate business schools, but also to the 
junior and community (olleges and-voc-tech schools. 

The colleges and universities olTering courses in small 
busij^ss management and in entrcpreneurship are spread 
froni^Iexas to Minnesota, iuftn Massachusetts to Wash- 
ingtf)n, from (ieorgia to Hawaii and located ir^ cities -such 
as New York and Los .Angeles and lOwns'^such as Farmville 
and Bellijjgham. Canada is represented* also. These in-^ 
stitutions are listed in the appendix to this booklet. ^ 

The two most popidar courses f ocus .on snpall business 
management and entrepreneurship. Some schools teach 
the small business aspects of (ourses as iTianagement of 
technological function, marketing maiiagemeni, venture 
•formation, -venture management, venture piitiations, en- 
trepreneurial research . ,^ 

In the 200 schools fadihy and stutlcnis are enthusias- 
tic about the beneiits of. the courses. "The <()urst> allows 
the students to be innovative and to seek auswers'thrf>ugb 
Uieir own initiative," one West Coast school r«;ports. 
• Anotv^ier comment: "The students tell us that they consider 
tliis course one of i lie best in the graduate schi^)ol. One 
particular case forces the student to learn all aspects Of 
operalirtg a* business rather tlian being a sfitMia^ist in a 

• particular field." And from still another srhopl, "th« cotirse 



Is also quite popular with students who are not enrolled in 
our school of business particularly these in programs 
which logically lead eventually to small business owner- 
ship.*^ 

The chapters (that follow discuss history of the move- 
mem of small busiriess management courses into colleges 
and universities and the present ^ \siate of the art/' the ob- 
jectives of the courses, the variety of courses being offered, 
texts and materials used, and teacher and student reactions 
to the courses, % 

Reader«^*^o are familiar' with the subject know that it 
defies superficial description and glib discussion. They v^ll 
see rather quickly that this booklet does not present easy- 
to-handle packages of the problems, opportunities, and 
ctiallenges that are inherent in '*small*biisine^s goes to col- 
lege/' Rather, this booklet tries: (1) to suggest the diversity 
that exists in college and university teaching of small busi- 
ness management courses; '(2) to hint at the strengths and 
weaknesses in such undertakings; and (3) to encourage a 
rational approach to small business managemeiirL 
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1 

Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow 

Owners of small businesses, educators, and, students 
can gain an understanding ^f the shape small business 
management courses ^ma/^ take jn thelfcature and of th^ 
/'state of the art'' today by looking at the hi^ory of course 
development over the pas{ several decades. Look now at 
the evolution of small business jfeianagejnent cqurses, the 
various needs different types of prpgi ams satisfy^ and the 
types of students. to which they are directed. 

This step back into time is done in three segments: 
The present back* to 1970, 1^70 back to 1953, and Before 

1953, \ • 

% 

M * 

T^e Present Back to 1^0 

^ The 1970's have been the payoff years in the evolution 
of small business going to college. Major advances have 
been made, and are being made, in small business man- 
agement ediication in this decade. 

One ot the priibe movers is the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, specifically witli* its vSmall Business Institute 
program- Tliis management assistance resource operates 
with the cooperation of faculty a/id senior and graduate 
students of more than 400 of the Nation's leading schools s 
of business. They extend personal counselling to small 
business owners. This program since its start in 1972 with 
86 colleges and universities has been of practical assistance 
to small business and has* given valuable *;real liie'' ex peri- 
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ejrice to the* student-counselo? s, improvetf^tollege- 
communiiy relations. an(^ sa-^f^d some husines^es^lroin al- 
most certain bankrii]>t<yH ^ _ 

One view of .the impart ol the Small Busiiiess Institute 
, Program' is that oi Dr. Joseph Schabat ker, professor ot 
ii||^agement. College ot business Administration, j^^ 
Axixona State University. His credentials include a term as^ ! 
president of this National Coonnl tor Small Business Man- 
^agemeni Development* As he sees it: * 

**The entire SBA (Small Business Institute) pro^^ram in the 
past^iew years has, in my, opinion, given the greatest shot 
jin the aj*n to the 'quality and quantity of credit courses 
offered/^cadetnia is really moving nov/ for*lhe first time. 
(1 sense the smell ot federal tunds is the motivator)/' 

Another pioneer, Justin Longenecker, professor of 
management at tjie Hankamer School of Business, Baylor 
University, supports this view. He thinks the grov^th in the 
early 1970's was largely because schools in tlxe vSmall Busi- 
ness Institute Program are p*^id $250 per case p^^^^semes- 
ter. 

Another authority in small business management edu- 
cation is Dr* Karl Vesper, protessor of management in the 
Graduate School of Business i# tht University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle. He hi^ji stimied trends in course de- 
vehement in entreprenei^rship since 1969. He says: ''my 
impression is that perhaps, around 50 to 100 tour year 
schools of fered such courses prior to the SB I progra-^n 
which began around 1973. But the effect of sprinkmig a 
little money into schools wi^h small business courses vi^i 
initiation j)f the xSmall Business Institute was phenomenaL 
In .Seattle, lor instJmce, at least two other universities 
which were not operating SBI-tyj>e courses (we IuhI al- 
ready operated one since 1970 witlTout fundingj intro- 
^iuced new ones instantly. 1 his seemed to happen across 
the country, alid >now practic^tlly every lour year business 
school has at least one small business co\irse. I think this 
happened because business schools are not accustomed to 
^receiving federal grants. Ibis made the mode^iil amount 
available through SBI an inf inite multiple of what ihey |,iad 
^gotten^ before, and therefore apparently appeared very 
large/; . 
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Dr. Vesper goes on to- say: 

" ^Schools of (jngineei ing an^. scienc^; wliit h are* at cus- 
tomed to mucK larger grants would^h»ve been |hu(h less • 
PXCited by the number of SBl doIUus. partit ulajjly in vela- ^ 
tion to vi^rV required to gel tlieni. bul business stiiools;' 
snapped at it most eagerly, suddenly 's^emlng/to see small ^ 
business in a whole new ligHt," . >*'' * // ' / ' 

. 'He points out. "most business sdSo|)ls haW ^^Iways been.^ 
big business miented, J tliink at least i-i%)at l,be(^uise that is 
Where th^ir. prior grant money had^^^ine 4Vom, and also 
because that is wJjCre professors a\J^ie.<leadi9ig schools 
(whom by de^mition the lest of the NM"?*'^ scJiools rotlow) 
obtain their \ig consulting money. Bmilie SBl nioney was 
somettTing new. iind-deUciously strinip^-lree. Once a school/ 
had*tlone its aVSes and had them accepiefCiJ received the 
vSBAjnoney and coukr^ise that money any w;ay it pleased. 
Thks.is-. in ctmirast to most" governmental- grants Hn%r 
'whiclr tiie money is paid whil-e the work is in process, not 
irfter the work is done, and the money .must be uskl \m 
expenditures required in the work."-^ 

Other outreach programs of. the .Small Btisiness Ad- 
''ministrajion htjjped to create a lavorable cjimate for edu- 
cation and training in small bh$iness management.^^'nv 
example, four area seminary were >eld to encourage com- 
munity colleges t^ increase their offerin^.s. These s^>minars 
to explore ".Strategies for Serving the Small Busine^ 
Community" , were held in AjHfanta, San Fr;jm isro, .^^v. 
Lo.uis. and Hartford, Thenr sfidfs of several hundred 
community colleges saw ilie slide^tape pr^tsentation, "How 
To Work With SBA." Many regional conferences were 
held "as a result of these ef f orts. 

^ In addition. SBA representatives attended many.na-, 
tionhl business educators' meetings to en<ourage the ostab- 
lisliment of progranvs. These strong unlwcused ellorts 
were aimed directly at siinmlating additional small business 
programs, sometimes with SBA eosponsorship and some- 
times independent of it. . * 

Currently .SBA -is developing a series of .self-stud- 
l)ooklets (^n small business management. Users of the: 
booklets can set their own pa<e of stuily. As supplement; 
study materials these fjooklets can help support the cmusi 
, of f erings of colleges. 
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A New Pr<(>blem Appears - • 

In the evolution of small business courses in coMegej a 
problem tTiai bears watching' has appejtred.* This is the 
problem of substance as well as terminology. This problem 
is'besl stated in a qoe.^tiom What are the major differences 
bgtwe'en courses. titled small business* management -and 
those titled entr^preneurship? 

|||r/Sc1habacKer saJip ifiat confusion continues to sur- 
round this ikue. He s«;s small busine.ss managemenr and 
entreprei)eut5hip as two -separate functions, satisfying two 
separatg^eds. Many small businesses need pure business 
^ and man^erial guidance. Many are truly r^ot innovators or 
entrepreneurs in l,RSitrict sense of the word. Small busi- 
ness people and entrepreneurs are not necessarily the 
.same kind of people,, nor do they have the same educa- 
tional need.s, . 

Dr. Vesper adds a third dimension to this two-part con- 
fusion. He feels that cdur.se# in business policy have a mul- 
tiplier effect on the whole scheme of business courses 
which include, small business management. In his words: 

"A further supporting force has bopn expansion of of- 
ferings in Business Policy which was brought about- by 
AAC^B {American A.ssembly of Collegiate vSck^o|s of 
Business) decisions to make them requisite for acc?e§^^^ 
tion. Bu.sine.ss Polk y c{)i|rae.y1iave long been around, to the 
di.stress and coriSfernatvohJrjTatademics in some fields who 
regard -thl^^ too impure. 'fu/.iiy and ill-defined. This 
.lyiea^fi either *tverybody can teach them or nobody can 
leacjijiiem, and therefore either way they ought not to be* 
fespecte<V Traditionary,' the.se courses tended to be <)r- 
phaned, mi. by thcm.selves, many times taught 1^ "oui-to- 
pasture'/professors who did little or no research or pulv 
lishing. except perhaps for writing .a case now and then, 
anothe^r oc< upation ?;anf timoniously de.spi.sed by many of 
the academic purists. But when they were finally declared 
fhcji^pen-sable. schools had to reach a better accommoda- 
tion.. Thi.s created a demand for policy teacher^ which in 
rum led to' creation of n^ poliry^loctoral jSWvgiumis 
(examples-Columbia, Massachusetts', Is'orthwesigtU^ 
Pittsburgh, Purdue. Wa>>hington), more policy research, 

and moie courses." 

» » ' ■ 
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Dr, Vesper discusses commonality by saying: 

"The, (ommonaliiy between enttepreneuFship, small , 
business, and polity is that all three areas deal with the 
total busine-ss enterprise as opposed to its specialized -i n nc^ ^ 
lioniil areas such as tiname, iiiarkeling, ateounting, etc.. 
From rh'e point ol view of the t hiei exec utive. Hence there 
\<>as a natural alliance ol three emergent academic fields, 
eiich of wliich e'moyed diTTerent drivingJ[orces. One of 
these fields, entrKj|Teneiirship, has now lost its initial d#vs-^ 
ing lorce ol the activism of the 60\s, but having become an 
area of ongoing research a^d of" established courses, its 
momeniura ^.ontiniies, although not growing so fast. The 
other two sliil enjoy the support that got them accelerating 
and are continuing to grow, pariicinarly in re^C^ii. 
are to some* extent pulling entre|^reneursmp alohg with \^ 

them." . .. 

t)r. Vesper points *out that the three fields—small 
business 'mana-gemeni; entrepreneu^ship, and policy — 
.seem to be coming on at a lime when "some others which 
Vere formerly the great f ashion ir\busine'ss academics have ^ 
lost their romance." He goes on to say, **Of the three fields 
which were darlings in the 60's, behaviorarsciences, quan- 
titative methodology and, a bit later, computerology, only 
the last seems to siill be going strong. I he f irst two seem, 
at least for the present, to have been panned out. The bu/z 
words tfiey use are all a* det ade or more old. The research 
papers they proi4u( c seem to be just mim)r embellishments 
of well-worked-over themes, and their, excitement seems to 
be gone. vSo the newcomers find themselves entering the 
stage just whe'n the audience has become b^wed and wants 
something new." ^ • ^ 

Dr. Vesper concludes by saying, 

" I en years t^)m now (^uite possibly entrepreneurship, 
small business, and policy will be the fiekls tl)|u have be- 
come stale, but that tapering off hsis not- yet come into 
view, and I expect that for the foreseeable future rhcy will 
conlinXie t6 boom." 
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The seventeen years from 1953 to 1970 can well be 
•called the "staging years.", In this period, small business. 
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and with ii n^nagemeni development and management 
V education, wa^ a)ming of age. ^ . 
/\ The year 4 953 is a landmark date because ir^lhai year 4^ 
ahe^ Congress of the United States establi?flied the Small * 
Business Adrnijniistration(SB'A)/ This enactment grew out ? 
. . cxf the fan .that^ in the early 1950^s small business began, to ^ 

be recognized |is a'signifjcttnt segmfen> of the economy, 
;^ , Part of that Agency s service to the srhalf business \ 
communi^ty vy^J^ training i^j management fc^r owner- 
managers of §nriaFrf^ms. This training was achieved by 

* ^ SBA's working' closely rwith^ educational institutions^n 

localities..' ^ * ; \ 
' ^ , * ThV facts and flavor of those early years are best re- 
called by several of the pioneers who worked in manage- 
ment training One of them is Wendell Metcall, who re- 
tired from the SBA in 1971 after many years oi servjce in 
management assistance for small business. At the time Jo I ^ 
his retirement, he was chief of the Education r)ivision. 6f- 
1 fice of Mam^gement Assistance. 

Mn Metcalf dlescribes the activities of SBA in this 
wayi ^ 

**A meeting of representatives from university business 
N departments, tr^ide associations and interested Federal 

Government agencies Was called by the SBA in December 
1953. This group recommended that the SBA, through its 
field offices, accumulate information 'directly from busi- 
ness owners tibout their current management problems. 
This was done throjugh more than 350 in-depth interviews. ^ 
' X The information helpt'd to serve as a^basis lor the recom , 

* mended curriculum of the extension courses for small ^ 
business managers/' He pointed |>ut that "we knew of only 
two such extension university cotlrses which had been held 

prior to 1953.^^ ^ ' ) 

Mr. Metcajf saicl. ''In the spring oi 195 K two* pilot ex- 
tension courses^were cosponsored, one at ihc I'niversity ol 
Wisconsin anrtTthe other at the Ihuversiiy of Ri<hm<^nd, 
Later, the program was enlarge<lMo -include pre-bUsiness 
workshops; that is, students preparing for small business 
propf ietf>rship as well as persons already engaged in small 
business management/' 

By 1970, Mr, Metcall continues *%>ver 2.000 to- 
sponsored training sessions attrarte<l U5,000 small business 
owners and 14,800 prf>speciive small business owners and ^* 
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managers 'attended more than. 300 pre-busine,sl work- 
shops. Also, the SBA produced special publications, 
guidebooks, visual aids and fnotion pictures for use by 
small business manag'einent educators." 
' Mr. MetcalPs work and interest took him into the Na- 
tional Council tor Small Business Management Develop- 
ment which was formed in 1967. His participation in it 
continued into retirement, and resulted in his being presi- 
dent olitheNCSBMD from V974 t<l 1976. But to return to 
the early years of the SBA and iis'work with cosponsors of 
management training, it was in those years that he wrote 
the SBA book, Stming and Managing a Small Businesx^oJ 
Your Own. >U 

Mr- Metcalf .said he cites ihejigures on cosponsored 
training "to support my belief that the SBA did much to 
stimulate the initiation and growth of small business 
courses in colleges and universities- The .extension courses, 
in my opinion, stimulated the establishment of fegiJar 
college undergraduate courses for ^ali business./^Of 
course, many^of the SBA extension courses 'were spon- 
soredJi^Uy^^^schools, business associations and others, as 
welfttos by colleges and universities." 

"Tin tl.ie very beginning when SBA started' the pro- 
gr/m,\he intentioQ wa.s to w{)rk only with colleges and 
i><hiversi|ies. The apathy of the colleges and universities at 
the timJ caused us to abandon that idea rather quickTp- 
CoryCTKcing college and university staff members of mie 
neetl for and importance of small business management 
. training was an up-hill baltle." 

Grant Moon, who worked with Mr. Metcalf at SBA in 
the earI>--L960> agrees with Mr. Metcalf on the impact of 
the growth of the SBA" management •as.'iistance from two 
courses in 1954 to the more than 2,000 sessions in 1970-. 
Dr, Moon r^^jalls that approximately one-third of the 
courses were cosponsored with high schools through dis- 
tributive education programs, and two-thirds were cospon- 
sored with universities and colleges. 

Dr. Moon, who is with SBA as Director of the Sec- 
retariat of the International Symposium on Small Business, 
believes that he may have established the first course in 
small business management "in the mid-W<5J4« ^^^^ 
University of Soijth Dakota. He foun/l o^y three texts 
available from major college 'text publishes. They were: 

11 .-' 
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Howio Run ^imUBm^nexs by J. K. Lasser/Wrw io Orf^imze ■ 
and OpernteA Smfftl Bihiness "by Baumhark. Kclley, and 
i.•d^ffy^r, ixnh Case BtH)k\ in^afl Bmm^^ 

Justin h<jngie'neck^i\ Pfnlessor of Nffrii}geinent ai the 
Haiikamer School ol Business al Baylor University in > 
Waco, Texas, report*; that Baylor University was offering a 
(ourse in small business management when'he arrived on 
the campus in 1 955. .After using the text, Hoxv to Qrgfwze 
andOperale a KmiiU Businns* he and Dr. M. N. Broom, who 
also taught the course, decided there ^was room kvr a com- 
peuii^ext. They wrote 'it and it was published as %W<// • 
Bus^ss Manp,gement in^l96l. At the time, he had the im- 
pression that such a course was off ered in only a n^inority 
of the colleges and universities. In general, thej^>urse 
lacked prestige and was often regarded as a'^ickey 
mouse" offering. Kven so, he found that student.s re- 
s[)ond?(;i fiivorable and that they appreciated the pnictical 
aspects and emphases of the course. . 

jo.'^ph Schabacker, who was at the University of 
California Extension at Los Angeles, California and at the 
Univ^rsky of Wisconsin Extension during this,,.frd1od re- . " 
calls v^ry few courses in small business. He said the. Uni- 
versity of California Extension' offered nothing in credit 
dasse.s. ^ . 

' Dr. Schabat ker recalls a splurge of non-credit courses 

and a trickling of credit Course.s throughout the country jfs / 
the result of sevenjj. efforts. One of these efforts was a con- 
ference on "The Problems of rraining"5im«ll Business 

Executives" in 1956. It was financed f)y TJie Ford Eounda- ^ 

ti<m and held in Boulder. SBA coopeiated with the I'ni- ^ 
versity of Colorado in exploring bettei* ways of teaching 
small business executives to conduct tlH»ir business more 
effectively. The late Dr. Wilford L. White' and Wenddl (). 
MetcaJf represented .SBA at this (ofilerence*. Both*were 
later to serve as president of the N<:SBMD. , 
Out of this t onference canrufca new professional associ- * / 
afion, the National Council for Small Btisiness Manage- 
ment Development (now the Infernattonal Councit 'for Xj^ 
. Small Business). Among other functions, it provided a' 
Ibrum for professors,. instructors, and otheis who worked 
in the SBA cosponsored trjuifTRg programs lf)r owne.r- 
managers ol small busifiess. The Couik il Ifas always had a ^ 

•By Clifford M. Baumback, Kenneth Lawyer, and Pearce C. Kelley, Ut 
edition 1^49. .- ' 
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major portion oi'its membership Irom the academic ctjm* 
miiniiy. This lad alone has liad a signiluant influ^,me in 
the introduction ot both credit and non-credit courses in 
small biisiness management into college curricula. Addi- 
liortal-itifbrmaiion about the Coii^cil is available from i^ie 
K:SB/929 North Sixth vStfeet. ^Iwaukee. Wiiiconsin 

^ , Durtng the late- IQnO's and early 196(rs, the SB A <lc- 
siffBed new approaches to meet the needs of the sp^all 
business-owner. SBA's earlier cos-ponsoring^^ationships 
were with any agency, institution, organization or associa- 
tion wliich shared the knowledge oi a need ibr specialized 

-training Vhich zeroed in ori small business mapag^inent 
needs, 

Ihese cosponsored c{)urHes provided classroom train- 
ing OQ' a variety of management subjects. Courses were 
general surveys of H to 10 different areas of busiHess man- 
agement or a series pi in-depth sessicyis on a single subject. 
Instructors were from teaching staffs of educational \p- 
stitutions or from professitj/als such as manageme^jt < on- 
sultants. bankers, lawyei^i accountants and others who 
hav;e leaching ability in a^nftioh to expertise in a particular 
subjecl.X _ ^ ^ \ 

;i he mgency then added the management^o/iference 
formal to its jraining%)fferings. A conferenc e vN^usually a 
oik'-day or one-evening session (thoiigh Ireque/ifly parts «>l 
two or tlp-ee lays) for a grouOKof 5{) .i<> 10(lvand it ( (^vered 
a single management subject: i\ conference* normally fea- 
tured s^p^ers. discussions, {)uesiion-and-'answcr 
period, and work sessions. ' ^ 

In lh<ypre-business workshop format was intro- 

duce<l. Xliese workshops ^were designed for persons in- 
iereste>?nS)}J^raiing their own business or those ^h<) have 
been in business for a year or Wss. I hey may In- orie day 
sessions or a series, of evening meetings lotaHin^six to 

eight hours. " y\ 1 

The purpose of the workshop was to help wof4)e< live 
owner-managers make a ci^eful analysis of 4\vM i§ in- 
volved in starting andzmanauing dT small business. Work- 
shops were tlesignecT to deal with the fundamentals of 
good management applicablejto any type t>f business. They 
were intended to provide a guide toward preparation by 
prospective owners before they start a business. 

13 
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The fourth and last format introduced by SBA was the 
'ptoblem clinic. In a problem clinic, small groups of. 
owner-managers under tbe guidance, of a leader or xm>^ 
eraior give intense, in-depth treatment to n single subject. 

Much of the ,disctissior\ here comes from the partici- 
pants' own knowledge ^^d experience, JjBA and its co- 
sponsor act as catalyststto^bring together people with inter- 
es<r in a common problem, such ^s expanding marketing - 
areas, crime j^evention, or personnel training in speciltc 
types §f-business- ' 

The validity of these programs io meet the needs of 
t1« small owners is seen in the report fot Fiscal Year 197B. 
.^s you \qpk at the figures, keep in mind that these SBA- " 
Cosponsored Training Programs sta^rted^in 1954 with 2 
pilot courses. / * 

TVP^E OF Ttewiim; V number of wimb^r of * 

-TRAINIW; UNITS ATTENDEES 

Courses. 1.700 48,138 ' 

Conferences 1,774 ^ 98,489 

Pre-business workshops 1^577 81,047 , 

Pr^oblem clinics 1,52S 45,2 U . 

^otal ) 6,574 272,885 
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To suna up Vtfc 1953-1970 period: It reflected the cre- 
iqn and deveJopment of the three forces having the 
greatest impact on the growth of small business manage- 
ment courses in colleges. One was the creation of the SBA 
and its proj^am of co-sponsorship of courses and conf er- 
ences. Another was the formatit)n of the National <>>umil 
for Small Bt^siness Management DevelofSment. The third 
force was ih^ natural evolution 'of cumpus-inspired and 
faculty-desigi^ed programs. Movements were jerky and 
stumbling, and perhaps not always successful in getting 
"small busine?jfi into college/' but at least there was move- 
ment, and th^s became profouncUy ev*1e\|^i the next 
period, ' ^1 

Before 1953 

Before 1953, link' was oHerod in small business mari- 
agement education. Small business was not yel in the pub- 
lic eye to ihl^ extettt~it is today. Moreoyer, the persons who 
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Were promoting ^maU business management were doers 

rather than recorders so that little, ii any, information 

found its way into jhe records. . , ' ' 

Harvard University had irne cour«je. As Karl Vesper 

recalts U. this course was started by Myles Mace for.CI's 

returnijig from World War II who wanted to start their 

.ov^n companies. The course was called "New Enterprises." 

... • * ' ■ ' 

• ■• . 

, ■* - . ^ * ^ 

Summary * 

Starting with the.iact^^that onl)^ a-little was done before 
1953, the history of the d\evelopmcJnt ,of college courses in 
sm^^j^biisiness martagement can be summarized as follows: 

• (irowth between 1953 and 1^70 was the direct result 
of isolated efforts of individuals, and a few groups 
with- a dedicated* interest in small business manage- 
ment develograent. 

• M^or advancement ifas been .made since 197,0 be- 
cause of the vSBI program of vSBA. the monienium 
built by earlier SBA management training efforts, 
and the continuey^l support of interested iftdividuals 
and groups. One example is the International <'.oun^ 
cil lor Small Business, which cooperated in tratnmg 
in the 1960's. • . > 

• A need has arisen for a defintion to be draltedifor 
the difference between those courses for small bjusi- 

^j**ne.«i5 and those courses Jbr entrepreneurs. 

'/ 

' Looking Ahead * / 

Now that small business management courses are in 
college, what is the outlook? , • . 

Hii^e near future, the trend of small b\isiness man- 
agement courses in ( oUege is expected to grow as individu- 
•als assert their indepemlcnce and creativity by goin^ inlt) 
business, for themselves. Another ffu tor i^ the body of 
knowledge that has been developed in the ^mall business 
managem<jni.and entreprenetuship courses that are now 
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offered. xModels exisj today wheV.e none exisjted 25 to M) 
years ago. Courses are oiiered at both undergraduate and 
graduate ibvds; there is a speciilt ideniincaiion of the 
management functions ^oi small business as compared t6 
the technical aq>ects of the indu.slry; both traditional and 
innovative teaching and classroom technique;? are used; 
arid finaHy,"the literature .on smalUbusiness management js 
growing and becoming more readily identifiable '^uid ac- 
.cessabie to bothjeachers and students. | \ 

To keep track of future growth of courses in small 
business a valid and reliable reporting system- is needed. 
Definitions need to be refined. Exactly what is a small 
bu.s}ness managenrient cour.se? Exactly what is a course in 
'entrepreneursh/p? Once definitive descriptions are writ- 
ten, will the academic community accept them? 

Who will be willing to take on this project? Moreover, 
what organization, association, or institution will take it 
upon it,self to begin and' continue a system of data collec- 
tion about these courijes? The goal, of course, would be to 
provide a resource of information for all individuals and 
groups concerned with strengthening .small bu.siness in a 
' free enterprise economy. 

Finally, the three separate and distinct markets to 
which small bu.siness management courses are. to be di- 
rected mu.st be recognized and serviced. They are: 

The youth market. It is made up of young people just 
out of high school or entering college who have little 
knowledge about how to enter a ca.seer. Business colleges 
should work with high school and college guidance coun- 
selors to provide information for young people who want 
to, enter small busiriess. 

The youth adult market. This market rs composed of 
upperclass or gradtiate students. They must be provided a 
more sophisticated curriculum by university facility whf» 
have the knowledge, the understanding and the nK>tivation 
to do exceptional work in the area tii small business man- 
agement. I his group and youth market are the success<>rs 
to the owners-managers of today's sirmll busine.'^ses. 

The neglected market This market is made up of per- 
sons who own and manage their businessess. They began 
with an idea, an inspiration, afid- ru^shoe^tiing. Many of 
them knew little or* nothing about "managing" a business. 
They^ew only how to provide the product or servi< e fhat 
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was the firm's peason lor being. Wh^n ihey are siucessf ul u 
is usually in spile of their management ability^ not because 
of it.' • 

This neglected m»rkei is one which the lypical univer- 
sity campus program has dilTiculty in reaching and serv- 
ing. These practical owner-managers are not iuteri^sied in 
taking courses for degree credit. M{)reover! in the past 
many prore.s.sors were reluctant to come out of the "ivy 
towers" and conl'roni the "mainstream'>>f small business" 
with training content and approaches that respond l6 
needs of owner-manageV-s. 

Now many' colleges and community colfeges are ol- 
f^ing courses which attract these "special students'" to tlie 
campus. Faculty members are finding a spirit of "give and 
.take" in cliurses where many of the students arc experts in 
their own business and industry. Owners ol small business 
would serve themselves wey to investigate their local school 
or college and i'n^d out what is being offered. A list of 
schools ofiering, small bMsines*i management courses ap- 
pears in the appendix to this booklet. 
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Why Teach 
Small Business? 

College level couises on small business thai are offered , 
reflect planning ana purpose. The professors who design 
and teach th^im. kno\y why they are teaching small business 
management. Moreover, they seem to be working on the 
premise ihatjust as a welf-managed c6mpany needs a busi- 
ness plan so a college course on small business needs a 
purpose or an objective* 

Generally, ihese objectives fall into seven broad 
tat^gories* As the professors describe them, the purposes 
of the courses are to help suid^ps: ^ 

\^ Organize and operate a small business * 

• Function as a consultant to shiall business^ 

♦ Solve specific problems and use effective decision 

making methods 

♦ Organize a small business and solve problen^s likely 

to be encoimtered " * r ^ 

• Acquire valuable learning opportunities based on 
^ classroom ^exercises and field expedience 

• Develop an understanding of small business role in 

the free enterprise system 

♦ Learn the characteristics required to meet the com- 

petition * 

^ Examples of statements t)f objective, which appear in 
actual course outlines, artt provided on the next several 
pages of this chapter. 
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Teach Students How to .Organize and Operate a 
Small Business , ' > 

• . " ^ ■ - ■ * ^' \ 

"This course concentrate's on, those aspects of man-" 

agement tha^ relate directly to small businesses. The course 
-4s designed to develop an understanding of the environ- 
ment in which-small busiiriesses furtttroh. In addition, the 
student will become acquainted ^ith the mecljanics, issues 
and problems of starting a new business^ The course is de- 
signed for students with a limited background in business, 
and who are interested in stSning a business of their own." 

"This course is designed to enable students consider- 
ing careers either in or dealing with small firms to examine 
realistically the characteristics, opportunities, and risks of 
this segment of ind'ustry! Cases dealing with a vajriely of 
oper'^ating problems at .different stages of the life cycle of 
the small enterprise, is well as with the longer range mat- 
ters such as defining the appropriate market niche, growth 
strategy, financing, building a management te^m and 
planning the future of the enterprise, comprise the princi- 
*^*pial focus of the course." 

"The. purpose of this course is to deal with the estab- 
lishment and operation of a small firm whose principal ac- 
tivity is the marketing of either consumer or industrial 
products. General topics to be covered include: Consid- 
eration of small businesses an appropriate way ol life for 
the individual, legal considerations of the small business, 
including g(^ernment control, starting a new business, 
buying an existing one or franchising, capital needs and 
sources, financial and accounting control, location analysis, 
procurement and supplier relations, pricing, advertising, 
credit, inventory controK-^rofit planning and cost control, 
and small business in the future." 

Show Students How to Function as a Consultant to 
Small Business 

"The goais of this cour.se are: To provide c\)rtfpeient 
management counseling to small firms, to provide .students 
with "hands on" relevant management experience; and to 
contri^te to the fulfillment of this college's responsibility 
' to tht community of which it is a part." 
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'*'rhe (|bjeciivtf of the-SBI program In tbi^ school is to 
involve the si\ideni iii the *t)ppoituni ties and challenges ofc^ 
an enterepreneural environment. Students ^^Ikt^^, ^<> 
participate will aid the small business owner bj^^mig 
that owner t^ plan soundly for new ventures andj^j^un- 
seling, guiding and irainuig the owner in the Solmuni of 
curreht problenrs.'* ^ *^ 

*^This course provides students with an opportunity to 
act asp small business consukant* Students enrolled are di^ 
videdlinto t^ams and assigned to small business and the 
role o/'each team is to act as^a consultant to this, business, 
to myke an overall analysis oF its problems, and to submit a 
copf^lting report Hi the end of the quarter/' 
J "This course is designed to emphasize those aspects of 
management that are uniquely important lo small firms. 
Thtp general runctior>s of small business management will 
be reviewed and a management consultant approach will 
give insight to actual problems faced by the independent 
entrepreneur. Small businesses in the local area willbe vis- 
ited, examine'd and critically analyzed lor the purpose of 
acttj|*^^4>roblem solving/' 

Help Students To Solve Specific Problems 

"The objective of the course is to provide an under- 4 
standing of technological innovation, technological^ enter- 
preneurship, and technological transfer that will be useful 
to general management, Jnvestmenl analysts, entre- 
preneurs and managers of R and D activities. Emphasis is 
on decision-making situations is^volving a high degree of 
technological uncertainty. The viewfkiint is that of a gen- 
eral manager who Hnds himself in a fast-moving techno- 
logical environment/' 

"The course objective is to understand and utilize tlje ^ 
major concepts and fundamental principals involved in the 
management of a smaller business. Emphasis is placed on 
the identification and solution to problems lacing an es- 
tabli^ed small firm. The cotnse consists of both case 
studies, and having students work with actual problems 
facing lical firms in the area.^^ 

"The primary concern of this tourse is the examina* 
tion of the application of management concepts to small 
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busines'^'^th speciiil emphasis on tonditions ihat prevail in 
.small husinjt'ss oigani/ation. D.isfribution and service 
oriented firms iire crilirally evaluated, rhe touise exam- 
ines the hanis ol elTective thinking that <(jnditions ihejorr 
mulation of exenaive decisions and outlines the <level<)p- 
mcnt of tli^philosophy ol piolessional management." ^ 

Encourage Students To Solve Problems and Make 
Decisions * « ' 

"This e(>ljrse is intended to.serve three Iuik tions. 1 lu« 
€primary function is'io pAvide a practical training ground 
lor studentfi in the^irfemilication and solution of a wide 
variety ol business problems in living situations. The sec- 
ondary function is to expose students not only to the 
problems but also to the opportunities of small busine.ss 
enirepreneurship. Finally, a lliird functitm is to provide an 
excellent mechanism for satisfying the peed for relevanee 
by bringing prbl^Jems of the business community into 'the 
class room.'* ■ . - * 

" The objectives of thfs coufse are: Ti) apj)ly btrsiness 
training to opportunities in sin^all business, if) develop un- 
derstanding ^f small business enirepreneurship {(oniieiv- 
ing and starting) Opeialion and termination, «tji> appreciate 
«the;adyantages and <lis»dvantages of small business owner- 
ship, and to learn to evaluate functional businesses and 
prescribe course of action and remedies for ])rt)bleins." 

" The purpose of this course is la isolate aivl examine 
for i?olutiotis -t*he significant problems encountered by 
those who manage small btisinesses. I hose aspects ol^ian- 
agement that are *uni<}uely im])ortanl to small firmvjare 
.emphasi/.etl in or<ier t<) deveh)p the student^ trhdei si^{n<l- 
ing of the ctonomic and social environment in which the 
small concej;n I unctions. Attention is given to a variety of 
operating problems and tliffctent stages of a company's 
life cycle as well as long-range matters siu h as defining the 
appropriate market, niche, finaming. building a manage- 
ment team and planning the luttire of the enterprise. 
Problems of start-up. problems of survival, problems 
created by growth. a«fl ways to ideillify and overcome ol)- 
stades fo ^roy^jh are mudietl as part, of the developing na- 
ture ol small firms." ; ^ ? 
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Offering Learning Opportunities, Including 
Application > 

. "The purpose of rhis course is t» provide students with 
a field experieme that' will enable -theln to apply the lon- 
cepis,io which they have been exposed in earlier courses;" 

"Coupe objectives: To draw together skills and prior 
training in the many business disciplines within each stu- 
d^nt^and offer him an opportunity to use this training in a 
real world situation through actual contijct and counseling 
of a small business owner." 

"The purpose of this course is to provide a learning 
opportunity for undergraduate studelnts in^^e rested in en- 
terpreneurship,, new business formations and small busi- 
ness, and to provicle an .opportunity to senior level stu- 
dents to assimilate their business understanding into a 
similar course." ^ ^ 

• "Course olajectives: Introduction to the main concepts 
and fundamental principles involved \n the management 
of a small business. E^riphasis will be placed on the con.Srid- 
erations ihvolved in initiating a small firm .and problems 
involvedJn the initiation stage. Students will work on case 
studies and actual problems feeing developing businesses 
in the local area." 

Provide Understanding Of Free Enterprise 

"(bourse objectives: To understand the place oi a 
business in the Araencan economy and the opportunities 
afforded by the free enterprise system; to recogni/e the ' 
problems of kmall business and the personal qualif if^ations 
needed by the small btisin^ss/entrepreneur; to gain expert^ 
ence in derision making/' 

** rfve purpose ol this course is to help the student (1) 
\o ikxjuire a basic knowledge regarding the low economic 
condition of the disadvantaged in this area and the prob- 
lems involved in elevating the condition/' ^ 

^*(2) To gain an understanding of the Ir^ enterprise 
system and its value Jn fulfilling f\ basic httmih) need to 
build, produce and to own/' 

*'(3) To become acquainted with the federal, state, and 
private programs designed to assist ^disadvantaged minor- 
ity entrepreneursT' ^ . ^ 
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xStudent business training and experience iei utilized in 
helping to solve diiiadvanta^ed minority businesspeople^s 
problems. 

Expose Students to the Characteristics of 
Competition 

"Objectives of the course: To teach students the place 
%of small business in our society. Ethical practices and lal- 
, ents required by the small business owner are stressed, 
specifically: 

•'To teach the need for small businesses in certain 
segments of our business society. 

• Tc>leach eltiical practices of the businessman, 

•^To teach problems to be faced and opportunities jn- 
. volved in competitive considerations. 

• To discuss problem situations using the incident 
^ method, 

• To develop and co^lete a term project on the 
starting Or acquiring of a small husine.Hs/' 

. *The course in small business management is designed 
to provide an introduction to the operating and strategic 
problems of the smaller business firm and to illustrate the 
requirements of the •successful formation, operation and 
gnSwth oi;,these companies, I he theme of the course is that 
success for the smaller company is dependent upon the 
disthutive corporjtite strategy or means of competing 
within an industry supported by consistent operating 
policies in marketing, market research, production, fi- 
nance, produci^t development, atul the organizational 
structure in systems, .This combination of a distinctive 
strategy and consistent supporting policies enables the 
company to overcome the problems (lack oF resources and 
lack of sfvte) inherent in the smaller lirm, provides the 
competitive advantages necessaryi lor growth in an econ- 
omy dhi^nated by l^ftrger f ir;nis, dnd permits the iounders 
to gather the capital and pemonnel needed It^r the • 
venture,*' / 
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S<ime't)f ihe coursCsS do not fit a category imle?is that 
category be called '^multipurpose,'* However, even here the 
course descriptions reflect purpose. Look at these exam- 
ples: 

^ "The aim of this course is to help the student develop 
the knowledge, skills and attitudes needed in successful 
entrepreneurship and in the management of a small busi- 
ne|5s* SpeciFically, it shoUl<| help you to: (iain an insight 
into the sociological and economic aspects of small business 
in the U. S., recognize the hazards and opportunitites of 
small business ownership as an alternate life style; apply 
the knowledge gained from other disciplines to small busi- 
ness management; create an<J implement plans for starting 
a business; buying a business and growing into a franchise 
arrapgement; and increase your knowledge and skills es- 
sSenlial for effective small business decision making/' 

* "This course focu?ifes on the coordiYiation of varioMS 
actions and functions necessary to start and manage a new 
venture* The objectives of this course are to upgrade, the 
quality of the young men and women who wil] in the fu- 
ture be the managers of small businesses and as a result to 
strengthen this important sector oT the economy; to em- 
phasize those aspects of management that are uniquely 
important to small firros; to develop the student's under^ 
standing of the economic and social environment in which 
the small concern functions and which both aids and re- 
stricts freedom of entrepreneur decisions; and fb afford 
the student practice in decision-making on the same types 
qjf problems as small business owners face as they make 
decisions.'^'that is, under conditwns of uncertainty/' 

• *^ 
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Variety in A 
Dynamic^ Field 

Although small business managen^ent courses are ac- 
cepted as a legitimate area of study in many universities 
and colleges, their characteristics differ considerably. TYiis 
chapter provides information on ti^e types of courses cur- 
rently in use* The examples given bere are designed to 
serve both as reference sources and mcraels for educators, 
engagii?d iw designing programs of this wpe. For additional 
inforroation about variety in this dyn^ic field, consult the 
book; Course Offerings, in Small Business Managemenil 
Ent^eprenmrship. 

m ^ Colleges and universities are offering courses in small 
business management or in entrepreneurship under a va- 
riety of course titles. Some examples ofaides are: 

Sinall Business Formation ^ 

Manajgementof Technol9gica] Formation 

Marketing Management 

Venture Formation 

The Venture Capital Q^me 

Venture Management 

Venture Initiation 

Entrepreneurial Science Seminar 

Entrepreneurial Research ^ 

^^^^ 

The usual indicator of estahlished credibility and ac- 
ceptance in the curriculum of higher education for a 
course is to have certain pre-requisites that must be met be- 
fore a student can register and lake the course. <:ourse 
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prerequisites for small business managemeni courses in- 
clude; > 

^Finance ^ 
Economics 
Management 
Marketing 

New Venture Development 

In other cases, the courses may be taken <>nly by' stu- 
dents with certain academic standings: graduate level, ad- 
vanced level, senior landing in business admuiistr^tion, 
juniojr standing in business administration/ upon compl< 
liop of business core requii'ements.or with consent of the 
of the instructor or department. In a few pases, th^ courses 
are not open to business students. 
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Teaching Techniques 

A variety of teaching and classroom techniques are , 
fjsecl by the professors offering the courses. There seems 
p be no limitations to the experiences in^lructor can 
se or a student ^an enjoy in attending a course on small 
Hsiness management. 

This subject is a dynamic one and lends itself to a vari- 
,ty of teaching techniques. Examples of some of those used 
are: ^ 

Reading assignments 
Class discuSv^ions 

Case studies ^ 
Audio- Visual, TV Cassettes 
library references 
Speakers, guests and panels 
^ Research projects 

Role-playing * ^ , 

Field projects 

Class ejterci^^s 

Model building 

Consulting 

7eam search and analysis 
Reports 

Problem-solving laboratories 
Examinaiions 
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Coii rse Outlines ' ' 

Small business courses offered in colleges and univer- 
sities fall inio five broa(d categories. 'They are: 

• Courses which indicate they were inspired by the 
awarding of a SmaH Business Institute/vSBA grant to 
the school. % 



> Courses whiifh are patterned after the accepted 
* "lyianagement functio/i" format. Thes^^ are Qrienled 
to the discipline of mamagemeni as*applied to small, 
independent,' owner-managed businesses. 



• Courses which emphasize the 'person as an entre- 
preneur or stress the nature of the ventore enter- 
prise. ^ \i 

• Courses which follow the tracfitional faculty formatr 
That is the number of chapters in a text are prorated 
to the number of weeks in the semester, less holi- 
days, exam periods and one period for contingencies 
such as a snow storm, / 

• CouAcs which do not fit snugly into any of the above 
categories. 

The following section^ of this chapter presem a de- 
tailed discussion of courses organized according to each o^ 
these formats. 



SBA/Small Business Institute Format 

The appearance of small business management 
courses as a result of SBA/SMALL Business Institute 
funding istjuite evident in the array of course syllibi. Some 
randomly setected course outlines of the SB I generation 
have a variety of details as shown in the following exam- 
ples, ^ — \ 

A graduate business school in the Southeast offers this 
course: . \ 
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Course Decri^tion: 

The objective of this course is to introduce th^sttadeni 
ID* and increase his coijnpetence in problem solving 
and decision making in th'e\si^all enterprise. Tlie 
course should be usef ul not only f<)r stud^ts who may 
enter small business, but ako for tho§e who* enter 
larger organizations where they must deal witW^mall 
businesses as suppliers, customers, etc. 



The major topics covered arcr* 

L Evaluation of the small business opportunity; 

2. Acquisition of resources, particularly financing as- 
pects; 

3. Irhe special probleps of managing a small business; 

4. The personal characteristics and motivations of the 
enlrepT'pneur, 



A variety of instructioiial methods are utilized: 

Selected headings 
Case problems 

Visitors, entrepreneurs, SBA officials^ financial 
people, etc. . 

A visit to a small manufacturing or service company 
A project under sponsorship of the SBA Small Busi- 
ness Institute Program. 

♦ 

The objectives of tfie project are: ^ 

L To relate the concepts learned from the readings, 
case problems, visitors and class discussion l6 an 
on-going small enterprise; 

2. To gain sjcills and professionalism in performing a 
consulting assignment in a" small business; 

3. To provide a service to the local community of small 
businesses; 

4. To gain skills in appraising in an overall sense a 
small enterprise — it>*i opportunities, strengths and 
weaknesses, entreprefjeurial motivations, manage.-, 
ment problems, and then developing a practical 
business plan* ^ 

28 ' 
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A West CoW^staie university provides this narrative formi^' 



Course Decripii<>n; 
Practical application ol business principles lo improve 
small businesses; minority business problems; studems 
serve as consultants to twners, managers; class re- 
ports, ^ 



Format: Class meets for an hour^and 15 minutes twice 
a week during the semester. Students review small'biisiness 

» problems related to specific cases the instructor has ob- 
tained frofn several sources including the Small Business 
Administration. Studepts are introduced to the manaa^ 
ment of the firms with which they,are expecled lo w^J^ 
and go 'ahead and get acquainted with the problem areas at 
first hand. In general, this phase of the project involves the 
stiident and the management in discussions for back- 
ground of the student. Students bring their concept ol the 
business problem back to the class and work with others in 
discussion and brain-storming sessioris to bring as much 
advice as possibfe to bear on the problem. Student works 
out solijtions with the help of instructor and takes resufts 
with possible implementation back to the managem<^t. If 
time permits, a review of the results takes place. In any 
event, tbe in-structor hopes lo be in clo.«ve contact with both 
the studeiti and the management at the time of the report 
and summing up of the c^se at the end of the semester. 
Visiting speakers arc those who offer information directly 
' related lo the stuttent projects at hand. Sometimes they are 

^ operators of successful businesses related to. the businesses 
with which the class is working. Sometimes they i^e in- 
ventors who want to know how to proceed with a product 
from the patent stage. ()j»course, when possible, the man- 
ager of a prt)ject case i» asked to come and meet the whole 
class group and go over his project or problern with the 
group. • - 
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A North Central school oi business administration de- 
signed this Aoimat lor i»n SB A/SB I Project: 

Term (TEAM) Report < 
SBA Project 

Purpose — lo demomiraie capacity lor independent inves- 
tigation; to analyze carefully problems of current signifi- 
cance to SBA-rel^ted owner-manager concerns (clients), lo 
provide .relevant conclusions and solutions and to bring 

* about practical recommendmions and implementations of 
acllonsjftiecessary to solve client problems. The student is 
expea«i to loqute his own sources of information, collect 
and organize all applicable material analyze all pertinent 
facts, draw his own conclusions and make such recommen- 
dations as are justified by facts, conclusions and practical 
application. In addition, the repoirt must be prepared to 

vdemonstrate the logic and reasoning incorporated therein. 

Format — follow this indicated 6rder exacdy and use 
the projper captions to identify each section of the report. 

(a) Problems. In outline form indicate and identify major or 
significant problems which you garnered from your in- 
vestigation, factual analysis, an!d/or those problems 
brought to your attention by the owner/manager of the 
enterprise under counseling, 

(b) Factual Data« For each of the above problems, provide 
a complete factual background or base from client dis- 
cussions and library and field research so as to prepare 
the reader for the conclusions and recommendations 
which are drawn from the material in this section. In- 
clude here only relevant objertive material. Exrlude all 
subjectivity. Your opinions about the facts are conchi- 
siorjs or recommendations, not facts, 

(c) Conclusions. From a careful analysis of the relevant 
facts indicate the appropriate conclusions at which you. 
arrived, (k)nchisions should be basic to the enterprise* 
under review and should be based on your indtutions 
from the facts which have been collected and analyzed. 
Kxdude any discussion or recommendations. (Present 
conclusions primarily in outline form,) 



(d) Recommeiida^ons. Under this section provide fn log- 
ical numerical ord\;r your advice, suggestions or pro- 
grams necessary to ^Ive the client^s problems, A brief 
discussion of the rationale behind ^each recommenda- 
tion shoi)ici be provided* * v 

\ 

(e) Implementation Requirements* This area of counseling 
is one of the most important. It must show in specific 
steps what you would require client to do to solve 
problems and how the proposed action plan may be put 
into operation. In logical numerical order specify the 
action to be taken in a practical and i^alistic manner 
considering the size, ^rength and weaknesses of the 
client's business, 

(f) Implementation Process, Describe any effort or action 
. taken by the client in implementing any recommenda^ 

tions or suggestions during the counseling period. Make 
sure that any action t^ken was actually accom^pHshed 
rather than merely representing a promise to do so. 

(g) Discussion. This part of the report should incltide all 
necessary explanation and amplificati^^pf conclusions, 

^ problem^ and recommendations. Additional 
^ documented facts other than those % the factual data 
section may be included to bolster or justify decisions 
conc€rning the above factors, 

(h) Learning Experience* What significantly different 
things did you learn from the project relative to this 
course? 



* (i) Documentation. This report being of an academic na- 
^ ture it requires that all sources of inforniation used in 
the report or otherwise researched must be properly 
documented by an appropriate footnote* [Editor^s note: 
Detailed instructions for footnotes and bibliography are 
omitted in the interest of spacej 
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Mana^ment Function Format 

Some of the courses follow the traditional outlines of 
business courses. A number of common factors appear 
throughout these courses. ' v 

Here are examples. A school in the Southwest used this 
outline: ' * 

The course will deal with the establishment and operation 
of a small firm whose principal activity }s the marketing of 
products, eitheJc consumer or industrial items. Generaf 
topics to be covered include the following: 

1. Consideration of small business as ap appropriate way 
of life for the individual. 

t. Legal co^nsiderations of the small business including 
governmental control. 

* 3. Start a new business or buy an' existing one; franchis- 

4* Capkal needs and sources* 

5. Accounting and financial controls. 

6^ Location analysis. 

7» Procurement and supplier relations, 

8. Pricing, advertising, credit, inventory control. 

9* Profit planning and cost control 
10* Small business jand the future, 

A Southeastern university expanded the managerneni 

* £unction format: 



SmaU Business Management 

Ownership and Management of the SmaU Business 

I. Introduction 

A. Nature of the Small Business » 

B. Why Small Businesses Exist 

C. Relative Statistics About Small Business 

D. The "Breed** of Small Businessmen ' 
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II, De^mtions of the Small Business 

Gross Sales 
B. Assets 
. C. Other 

III^ Types of Small Businesses ^ 

A, Sole Proprietorship 

B, Partnership 

C, Corporation 

IV. Creation of the Small Business 

A. Capital Requirements 

1. Working Capital 

2, Fixed Capital ^ ^ > ^ 

B. Physical Plant, Equipment, and other Asset Require- 
ments , 

C. Inventory Requirement 

Bank Affiliation Requirement ^ ^ 
Personnel in the Small ^usiness 

A. Sources ^ * , ^ 

B. Skills 

C. Prol^lems 

\ll f^inance in the Small Business ^ 
Requirements 

B, Allocation 

L Fixed Assets J l^^ 

2, Working Capital 

3, Debt Retirement * 

4, Reserve 

C, Cash Flow 

VII. Marketing in the Small Business 
A, The .Market Area 

L Income - ^ 

2, Available Income for Product or Service 

, Competition 
Innovation 

D, Salesmanship " 

L Personality , 
2. Service 

E, The Ghetto ^ . 
VIII* Recordkeeping in the Small Business 

A. Ba<sic Records 
L Journals 

2. I.edgers 

3. Other 

* B. Significance of Records 
1, Interpretation . 
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2- Planning 
3. Prdjection 
IX^ Taxes in the Small Business * 

A. Accounting for Taxes 

B. Taxes \yithheW 

L Collection 

2* Transmittal •^^^ 
C Tax Expense * 
X* Problem Areas in the Small Business 

A. Personnel 
B* Finance 

Location • 
- L Ingress 
2, Egress 
Security 
E. Product or Service 
Xh Benefits of the Small Business 
Ak Personal Satisfaction 

B. Profitability , ' 

C. Economic Need 

A middle; East school expanded the management functions 
into different details: 

Areas of Coverage 

1« The Philosophy and Goals of a Small Business 

A* The future of small business concerns in the economy* 

Ethical practices of the entrepreneur* 
C. Needed talents of small business m^n, 

2. Planning for Administrative Control 

A* Critical problems of small businesses. 

B. Understanding the administrator's management func- 
tions. 

C, Formulate and implement needed organization policies. 
^ D. Planning for a successfuUbusiness operation, 

3. Initiating a New Business 

A, vSoiirces of assistance. 

L Determining capita requirements with the ilnannal 
community. 

2. Legal aspects of the hu5iiness and legal assistance, 

3. Government programs and assistance. 
Researching the market 

C, Locating the l>usine,vs operation 

D, Securing and training personnel 

E, Providing, physical facilities 

^ in 



4* Acqairing an Exisl^ng lousiness Enterprise 

A. Making ihe decision to, buy 

1. Retail store{ ^ 

2. Service organisation , . . 
, 3* Manufacturing operation 

- B. Conducting a market researcl? * ^ " . " 

C. Developing prodyct line ahd growth strategies 
Evaluating present persoiwiel 

5« Financial aK|d Managemedat Control 

A* Creating and impTementing a profit plan 
3**ForTnulating the cash flow procedure I 
C:*Determining rislc and insurance coverage * 
D» Establishing credit policies ,/ 
* E. lOetermining accounting procedures and tax implica-^ 
tions ^ 

F, Making Ttnancial analyses for financial str^itegies 

6. Non«*Financial Considerations * 

A. Promoting successful internal efficiency 

1 . Pjpblems with family-owned business ^ 

2. Interpersonal relationships of administrator 

and employjees 
3* Increasing productivity 

B. Training and motivating personnel 

C. Measuring an^^praising personnel performance 

7. Information System and Administrative Control 

A . Using electronic data processing 
B, Requfred information 
L Financial statements 

2. Profit plan variances 

3. Maflcet changes ^ ^ 

4. ^ash flow statement 

5. Inventory changes 
C* Desired information 

1, Product* line needs 
5, Labor proble^ns 

3, Growth potential of the organisation ^ 

4, Communi^ty reactions to the organization 



Entrepreneurship Format 

> 

* 

A change in content but not necessarily in forifat oc- 
curs when schools offer courses tilled "Entrepreneurship^^ 
Here are examples. 

9^ :^ ^ 41 
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A MM western graduate school followH thus outline: 
Entrepreneurship and New Venture Formulation 

The course concentrates primarily on the initiation 
of new business ventu^res, although soipe attention is given 
to the problems of managefn^nt'and gr6wth of the new 
venture alter startup, ' . ^ 

L The nature of entrepjreneurs and entrepreneurship 

. . Characteristics of entrepreneurs . 

Rewards and sacrifices of entVepreneurship 

2» Overview of a typical new venture life cycle 

Conceprion * 

Initiatioi> * \ . 

Growth 

3, Marketings * 

Data sources * 

Market analysis for new ventures* . ' 

4. Financing 

Financial planning lor jnyew ventures 
vSourc^s of funds 
Private placement negotiations 
Problems and procedures of goinglpublk 

5* Taxation ^ 

Income taxes * - ; 

* * Other taxes 

6. Legal forms' of organization 

Proprietorships 
Partnerships 

Corporations ^ i ^ ^ 

Organizational Growth 8c Development 

Selection and use of executives, outside specialists, and the 
board. 

Growth problems 

Special problems of small businesses. 
8* Problem^ of transition 

Management succession apd estate problems 

Selling your company / ^ * 

9. Possible area& for entrepreneurship 

Buying established busimesses 
Areas offering new u^^poriunities 

10* Presentation of projects 

Trial presentations 
Actual presentalions 

y ^ 
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Anoiher Midwestern school adds the luirspectrum ap- 
*proach in a course caUeH *'Bntreplre»eurship*\ Ir starts with 
going into business and^ends with a sessiorf on going oitt ol 
business. ^ * ^ 

Entrepyeneurship 

/ ^ • . * • • 

h Going In Business ^ m ^ 

^, Legal Structure * , . 

B. Operations 

K Starling Up 

^ 2, Buying In * ' 
* 3. TakinJ; Over ^ • • 

C. Foundation for (irowth 

^ "1. Records ^ ^ , 

Audited financial staieinents 
* Corporate 

Business history 
^ I rack^^ ^ ' ^ ^\ 

2. Operating Relaiionships • ' ^ ^ 

Board of Directors 
Offuerj^ 
Professionals ^ 
^ (1) Auditors 

(2) Lawyers * x 
(S) Financial 
* Commercial hankers 
Investment hankers 



II. GrowtVsSiratejgy ^ 
A^ Operating 

B: Organizational and ^ersonal 
C. Financial 

L Retained Karnings 

2, Debt 
Kquity 

4, ()fli« B^Jancc Sheet ^ 

III. Sources of Capital 

A Private 

B. Institutioni\l 

C:. Public 
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^ly. The Public Company * 

A, Probleins 

1. Costs 

2. Regulators * , 

3. Stockholders 

4. Securities Markets . 

^\ B. Impact on Growth Strategy * Y 
I . Operating 

2* Organizational and Personal 
3. Financial 

* * 

V, Getting Out of Business 

A. Sale of Assets 

Sale of Going Business 
Merging * 
, D. Sale of Part of Business tA the Public 



A Southeastern university offers these variations to an 
ei»trepreneurs)iip course outline: 

Course Outline-Entrepreneurship 



1. The Entrepreneur \ • 

Small start of many great companies ^ 
Importance of freedom to innovate 
, The. risk taker \ 
Distinction^^ between indep'Andent entrepreneui' ahd 

bureaucratic entrepreneur v 
Some reasons entrepierieurs ^lart 
^ *Why some fail 

2. Innovation 
Innovation Concepts 

Management framework in going companies 

The innovation process 
S. IdehtiJ^cation and appraisal of opportunities V 

Objectives and goals # 

Progress Reports on Term Projects 
4^ A businessman tells of his experiences 
5* S»me initial considerations 
" — frotccting ideas \ 

Forms of enterpri^ 

Pilot stage activitres 

Market research. 

Prototyping products ^ 

^ . •^ 38 ^ , 



6* Develophig the plan 

The nature of planning 
Building the base of the plan 
Plans for variotjfij. operating areas 
?• Technological InAovadon and Product Development 
8. financing and Financial Management ^ 
SouVces of funds 

Equity vs. debt ^ i , ^ 

Trade credit ' 
Re tamed earnings 
, Public offerings 

Risk % ' , 

Control 

Finan^ management in the*«ew fi/m > 

9. Marketing in the new venture 
Market strategie^- initial and late/ 

l6» Growth trajectory / 
Merge, sell, or go public 

Entrepreneurial succession ' 
Organizational effetiiveness 

Chapter Title Format 

Some faculty let the chapter titles of.the textbook -used 
in the course be the course outline. Thus, they rely heavily 
on the expertise and planning of the s^uthors who pre- 
pared the content qf their texts with this possibility in 
'mind. 

One college uses the chapter titles ot a popular small 
business management lej^t as its outline for a course. 

Management of Small Business Enterfwise 

1. Small Business in the American Econt>my 

2. Electing Small B\isiness as a Way of Life 

3. Objective Self-Analysis 

4. I he Appropriate Legal Organisation . 

5. Legal Problems and GoYern mental Control 

6. Patterns of Small Business Operation' 

7. Busine.ss Opporiynity 

8. Developing the Winning Combination— Management 

9. Key to EfTicient Operations— Planning 

10. Organizing, Directing and Controlling Org;uii/ational 
Efforts 



41* Preparing the Prospectus 
42* Capital Needs and (Capital Soimes 
13* Accounting and Financial Controls 
14* Your Role as Financial Manager 

15, Risk Management and Insurance 

16. Pr^lems <xf Business Locatioti 

17* Construction, Layout » and Environment 
18* Manufacturing and Production Operations 
19* Personnel and Employee Relations 
20* The Company Image 
^ 21. Advertising • 
22* Pricing of Products and Services 
23* Research — Markets, Products a^nd People 
24, Managing Credit vSales 

25* Ini'entory Control and Materials Management 
26* Pr\les)jional and Consulting Staff 

A vSouth Western university detailed its course out- 
line in this fashion: ^ 

A* The Role of Small Business in the American 
Economy ^ 

1. Scope and Trend of Small Business 

2. Values of Smalf Business 

3. Future of Small Business 

A Management Philosophy for the Entre* 
preneur ^ 

L Business Objectives 

2, Business Ethics 

3. Future Changes in the American Economy . 

C. The Genera] Functions of Management 

1. Broad Applicability of Managerial Functions 

2. Nature and Importance of Management 

D. Factors in Business Failure and Success 
. L Business Mortality 

2* Causes of Business Failure 

3. Management Philosophy and Business Success 

E» Legal Problems and Procedures in Initiating a Small 
Business 

L Possible Forms of Business Organization 
2, I hr S()le Proprietif>rship 
I hr (ienrral ParinfMship 

4. The (lorporHiion 

5. Legal Steps to I^aunr h a Sole Prfjpfielorslvip. Panm^ship, 
and H (iorporation 
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F. Procuring Initial Capital and Credit 

1. Beg\nning Capital Needs of the Small Firm ^ 

2. Estimating Capital Requirements 

3. Credit an<Jpredit Relationship ' * 

G. Locating the Enterprise 

1. Importance of Best Location 
. 2. Choosing the Business Location I " 

3. Special f roblems for Certain Types of Business 

H. Setting Up and Staffing the Organisation 

1. Basic Factors in Siructuring a Business Organization 

2. Staffing the Organizatiorj . 

3. Effective Use of Directors in Small Corporations 

I. Business Records, Reports, and Financial Statements 

1, Records and Record Keeping 

2, Analysis and Interpretation of Financial Statements 

3, Use of Reports in Management Control 

J. Budgeting, Expense Control, and Forecasting 

1. Nature and Functions of a Budget ^ 

2. Basic Factors in Budgeting Control 

3. Setting Cost and Performance Standards . 

4. Preparing and Revising a Budget 

5. Business Forecasting 
K. Employee Relations 

L Why Employee Relations Are Important in Small Firms 
2- How Employee Relations Are Different in the SpalfFirm 

A West coast school Used still another listing: . 

A. Business Ideas 

s 1. Discussion on the sources of and potentialitie;^ of business 

ideas 

B. Characteristics of the Entrepreneur 

1. 1 Definition of the basic character traits of the entre- 
preneur 

C. Ix>cation and Location Selection* 

1. Criteria to be used in business location selection 

D. Regulations and Taxes and Insurance and Licenses 

1. Basic requirements 

2. Sources of Information 

E« Sales Promotion and Advertising 

- 1. Goals of Advertising , ^' 

2. Advertising Media Selection 

3. Advertising Pmgram Development 
F. Personnel Management 

1. Hiring (Recruiting) 

2. Training 
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3, Fringe Benefits 

4. Employee Relations 

C Furnishings and Fixtures 
\. Necessity for 
2, Ac<)uisition Sources 
H» Financing the Operations . * 

L Sources of Capital 
2- Cash Budgeting 
• SB A Speaker . 
I. Financial Statement Analysis 
L Ratio Analysis 
2, Breakeven Analysis 
. 3. Financial Statement Analysis 
J, Records and Recordkeeping 

K Retention Period Requirements 
. 2- Types of Records Required (employee, real estate, etc.) 
K. Franchises 

IJ* Definition , *e ' 

2. (Opportunities / 
L. Acquisition of a going concern 
K Options available 

2, Advantages and disadvantages 

3, Highlight of pitfalls 

4, Research emphasis 

5% Determination ^{ a reasonable price 



Unique Format 

In any collection of college and university courses 
there will be many formats which defy standard classiHca- 
lion* For one reason or another depending upon the in- 
genuity of the designing, such (oupes are unique. hx\ 
example of su< h a com se is one offered by a New Enghuul 
graduate school of business administration* 

I he professor describes it is as follows: 
The emphasis of this course is on risk taking in new 
business venttu es, ralher than on day-to-day management. 
<iases have been selec ted to siimulate the siudent'sjhink- 
ing abotu the opporluniries/risks and ingredienis neces- 
sary for success in an entrepreneurial (areer, 1 hrorrgh 
case discussicms oti starting or piu chasing (onvpanies. stu- 
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dents get practice in dealing with such matters as finding a 
suitable opportunity, appraising profit potential, deter- 
mjlmng an acceptable purchase ^rice, negotiating terpnis, 
g^nd raising capital . 

The course covers those ventures which happen to be 
small but wjhiich have th^r potential ^nd manag^meht intejn- 
lion to grow rapidly jinto substantial corporations. The 
more traditional small-indusiry kinds of small 
businesses — the marginal retail or service eomfany^ — are 
not included in the^cope of the course, \ 

Most of the thiwy*two 80-minute class session^^are dis- 
cussions of case studies in th^ traditional case method. For 
discussions of the technical notes related to taxation and 
securities regulations, outside experts come to clasl lo an- 
swer questions/ For several of the cases, outside guests 
come to answer questions during the last twenty mmuies of 
class- 

The instructor s role in the course varies with the indi- 
vidual but traditionally emphasis is Jdtpon the action ques- 
^tion and the discussion is guided soltudents will use analy- 
sis of case information to support their positions. Students 
are encouraged to jgain familiarity with legaK tax and reg- 
ulatory matters and to usq this knowledge in their analyses. 
The course has required a relatively heavy work load and 
in the past has been rated by students as higji in academic 
exCjellence required. 

humming Up* College and university courses in small 
business management have all the essential characteristics 
of the traditional course: prerequisites; a variety of in- 
structional methods; and an assortmeiTrof formats as they 
appear in the collected syllibi. They meH the aspirations of 
both young people and aduhs who wish to enter the pri- 
vate enterprise miirkel pjace. Moreover, the courses offer 
knowledge and ski%''|^ ^he millions of perse^ns already 
**practising in the mai^efijplace. 




Texts and Materials 
Used in SMall Business 



* Many of the small bUsjiness management courses in 
universities and colleges use traditional instruction 
methods. In most cases there is a required text, some op« 
tional text readings, and additional ^ readings in journ<tls 
and other trade and professional publications. 

Not all courses have texts for required reading; some 
have several for suggested reference,* but almost all have 
outside reading lists. One has a bibliography of more than 
50 articles. 

This chapter lists small busirfess management texts, 
suggested texts, and periodicals required by many schools. 
Alsojncluded are material resources^ orgainzation4^e- 
soiiKs, and classroom methods, 

- I 

Required Texts 

The following lisT^irludes those texts that are re- 
quired for course reading. 

Business Policy in Growing Firms by Robert Buchele. 1967. 
Chandler Publishing Company, Oak Street and Pawnee 
Avenue,'^cranton, PA 18512 
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Buying and 5e2/tng a Small jBusiness by Verne Bunn. 1969. 
Small Buj»ines.s Administration. Available from Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Wa.shington, DC 20402 

Effective Entrepreneur, The bv Charles Swayne atid WiN 
ham Tucker. 1974. General Learning Press. 250 James* 
vStreet. Morristown, N J 07960 

Entrepreneur and Venture M£^dgement by (5i fiord M. 
Baiimback and -Joseph R. Mffmcu.so. 1975. Preniice-Hall 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 \ ^ 

Entrepreneurship^ Playing to Win, by Gordon B.' Batv. 
1974. Reston Publishing Company. 1 1480 Sunset Hills Rcl., 
Re.ston. VA 22090. 

Fun and Guts — The ^Entrepreneur's Philosopy by Joseph 
Mancuso. 1973. Addison- Wesley Publishing Company. 
Inc., Jacob Way, Reading, MA 01867. 

How to Organize and Operate a Small Business by <:iillV)rd 
M. Baumback et al. 5th. ed, 1973. Prentice-Hall. Inc., Kn- 
glewood Cliffs, NJ 07632. 

Managing the Dynamic Small Firm: Readings by Lawrence- 
Klatt. 1971. Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc.. .10 
Davjs Drive, Belmont, CA 94002 . ' 

Managing the Sm^l Business by Donald P. Stegall et al. 
1976. Richard^* Irwin, 1H18 Ridge Road. Homewood. 
ILL 60430^ y . 

Management of Small Business by V. A. Grieco. 1975. 
Charles--Merrill Publi.shing Co., 1300 Al umVOireek Drive. 
Columbus', OH 43216. ' ^ 

New Business Ventures and the Entrepreneur by Patrick 
Liles. Richard D. Irwin, 1H18 Ridge Rd., Homewciojl. 11. 
60430. 

New Enterprise Management by Melvin J. Stanford. 1975. 
Brigham Young University Press, 218 PrjiH^'ftldg.. Provo, 
UT 84602 

New Enterprises and Small Business Management by Paul 
Donham and John S. Day. 1959. Richard D. Irwin, 1818 
Ridf^e Rd.. Homewood. 11. 60430 

Policy Formulation and Administration by Rolantl 
Christensen el .al. 7th ed. 1976. Richard D. Irwin. 1818 
Ridge l^oad, Homewood, 11. 60430. • 
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Practical Approach to Organizational Development Throuj^ 
MBO: Selected Readings by Arthur C. Beck and Ellis D. 
Hillm*irn. r972. Addison- Wesley Publishing companv. Inc., 
Jacob Way. Reading. MA 0 1 86V 

Small Business Management by Hasley N. Bloom and 1. 
Congenecker. 4th ed. 19751 South Western Publishing 
Company, 5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati, OH 45227^ 

Small Business Management.^ A jCasebook by W. A. Hosmer 
et^ 1966. Richard D. Irwin, 1818 Ridge Road. 
Homewood. IL 60430. 

Small Business Maw^ement: Concepts and Techniaues for 
Improving Decisions by John Petrol et al. 1972, McGraw- 

Hfll Book Co., 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 

NY 10020. 

Small Business Management: Essentials of Entrepreneurship 
by Lawrence Klatt. Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc, 
10 Davis Drive, Belmont, CA 94002. 

Small Business Mantfytement Fundamentals by D. Steinhofi , 
1974. McGraw-HiinBook Co., 1221 Avenue of the 
Americas, NeW York, NY 10020 

Starting a Small Business: A Simulation Game by SJ\. 
Gupta and Ray T. Hamman. 1974. Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, NJ 076.S2. 

Starting and Suct:eeding in Your Own Small Bminess by 

Louis Allen. 1968. (irosset and Dunlap, 51 Madison Ave., 
New York, NY 10010. 

Successful Small Business Management by Curtis f'^S^^ 
al. 1975. Business Publications, Inc., 1818 Ridg^Koad, 
Homewood, II 60430^ 

Vp Your Own iOrganizatiou by I)onald Dil)le. 1974. 'lk)ie 
Entrepreneur Press, 468* Robert Roa<l, Vacavilk\ (^A 
95688. 

The texts listed^elow are among the most popular. 

How to Organize and Operate a Small Business hy Bauui* 
back et al 

Small Business Management by Broom and l.<>ngeneckor 
New Business Ventures and the Entrepreneur by Likvs 
Managing the Dynamic Small Firm: Headings by Klatt 
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Managing the Small Business by Stegall et 
SmcUl Business Management: Essentials of Entrepreneurship 
Klatt 

5fifia// Business Management Fundamentals by Steinhof F 



Suggested Texts 



, Texts that are suggested as oJ>tional reading include 
most of the previously listed required texts plus the fol- 
lowing. The list indicaites: (1) the diversity of resource ma- 
terial available in small business publications, (2) the diver- 
sity of disciplines inherent in the study of, small business 
managememv and, in some eases (3) the absence of a 
clearly defined format of instruction in a dynamic 
discipline. 



Basic Business Finance by Pearson Hunt et al, 1974^ 
Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 1818 Ridge Road, Homewood, IL. 
60430. ^ 

Business Information: How to Find and Use it by M.C. 
-Manrey. MIT Press, 28 Carleton Street, Cambridge, MA. 
02142. ^ 

Business Plan Package. 1972. Technimertrics, Inc*, 919 3rd 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10012 

Camplete Guide to Financial Management for Small and 
Medium Sized Comt^anies by Donald S. ^righily. 1971. 
Preniice-Hall. Inc.. Englewood CHfts. NJ. 07632.: 

Developing a Small Firm by Tony Matthews and Colin 
Mayer. London: B.%.C. 1968. 

Economics of Technological Change by Eoyin Mansfield. 
1968. W.W. Norton and Co., Iric, 500 Fifttl Ave., New 
York NY. 10036. 

Enterprisi^ Man, The hy O. Collins and D. Moore. 1964. 
Michigan State University Press, School of Busine.ss Ad- 
ministration, 5J Berkey Hall, East Lansing, MI. 48824. 

Entrepereneurship and Economic Development by Peter 
Kilby. 1971. The Free Press, 866 Third Ave., New York, 
NY. 10022. 
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Ethinc Enterprise^in America by Iv;m H>. Light. 1,971. Uni- 
versity (>r Caiitbrnia Press, Berkeley; €A. 94720'. 

Factors, in the Transfer of Technology, William H. (.ruber 
and Donald G. Mar<iuis, eds. 1969. MIT Press. 28 Carleion 
Streeit. Cambridge, MA. 02142. 

Financing the Dynamic Small Firm by Roland Robinson. 
1966^Wadswortn Publishing Company, Inc.. 10 Davis 
Drive, Belmont, CA 94002 

Financing for Small and Medium Sized Businesses by Harry 
Gross. 1969. Prentice-Hall, Inc. Englewood Clifts, NJ. 
07632. 

Financing of Small Business: A Current Assessment ^ The, 
Irving Pfefler, ed. 1967. Macmillan Publishing Company, 
866 Third Ave., Nev^ York, NY. 10022. 

First Two Years: Small Firm Growth and Survival Problems 
by Kurt B. Mayer and Sidney Goldstein. 1961. Small Busi- 
ness Administration.- 

Future of Small Business, The by Edward D. Hollander. 
1967. Prager Publishers, 200 Park Ave'., New York, NY. 
10017. . \ 

' f ^ , / - 

Guide to Venture Capital Sources by Stanley M. Rubel. 
I972:'|:apital Publishmg Corp.? 10 LaSalle St., North Vm\ 
Chicago,, IL. 60603. * 

A Handbook of Small Business Finance by Jat k Zwick. H(h 
ed., 1^75. Small Business Administration. Available Irom 
Superintendent of Dofuments, Washington, D. C. 20402. 

How Management is Different in Small Companies by T. 
Cohn and Lindbert. 1972. American Managemeni Assot i- 
atixm. Inc., 135 West .50th Street, New York, NY. 10020. 

How to Raise Money to Make Money hx William J. Casey. 
1966. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood CiiUs, NJ. 07632 

How to Run a Small Business hy j. K. Litsser. lib ed. 1971. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1221 Avenue of tbe Americas, 
New York, NY. 10036 

Ideas^ Inventions, and Patents: How to Protect Them hy 
Robert A. Buckles. 1957. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 605 
Third Ave.. New York, NY. 10016, 



Invention and Economic Growth by jarob S( hmc^'oklc* 

1966. Harvard IJnivtrsity Press, 79 (iarden Sireei, (:a^v 
bridge. MA. 02138, ^ 

Legal Environment of Business', The by R(jbort*{U)rloY vX al, 
4ed. 1974. McGraw-Hill Book. 'Co.. 1221 Avenue of the^ 
Ameriras. New York, NY. 1008B. * 

Management of Innovation* T^, by loin Burns and i>. M. 
vSlalker. Travisloek PublUaiions, 1961. London. 

Managing Innovation for Growth and Profit by Ben Miller. 
1970. DDW-JcVues Il^vin, ♦ Int .. 1818 Ridge RoadV 
Homewood, U. 604'^<>. 

Managing for Profits l>y Harvey (1. Krent/.man. 1968. .Small 
EBusiness Administration. Available from .S\ipeiin!endent 
of Do( vnnents, Wasbingt.on. D. C. 20402. 

NASA TechJliotog^ Transfer Program: An Evaluation of the 
Dissemination System, The by Samuel 1. Dot tors. 1971. 
Praeger Publishers, 200 Park Ave.. New York; NY. 10017. 

Organization and Environment: Managing Differentiation 
Snd Integration by Pa\il R. Lawrente and Jay W. Lorseh. 

1967. Harvard University Press, 79 (iarden ,.Seet. Cam- 
bridge, MA. 02 Ki8. ' 

Orgai^zation Makers, The by Yorvis Collins and David 
Moore. 1970. Prenii<e-Ha|/, Int .. F.nglewoods Clill', Nj. 
076:V2, ' * 

Pricing Decisions in Small Business hy W. W. Hayries. 1973. 
XCirrenwood Press. Int.. 51 Riverdale Ave., Wt>stpon. CT. 
1^880. 

Research, Development and Technological Itmovation by 
lames Bright. 1964. Rit hard, D. Irwin. 1818 Ridge Rd.. 
Htmiewood, 11, 60430. 

Role of Federal Agencies in Technology Transfer, The by 
.Sanni(4 I. Doctors. 1969. Mi l Piess. 28 (Uuieton Street, 
Cambridge. MA 02142. 

Science and Technology Policies, (.abor Stiasser and 
F.ugene Simt)trs eds. 1?)73. BalUnger Publishing Co.. 17 
Dunster •'>|J^'<-^ Harvar<l .Stjuare, Camlmdge. MA 02138. 

What You^Hould Know About Small Business Credit and Fi- 
T\ance by Kiigene H. Fr,nn'1966. Oteana Piiblit .uions. Inc.. 
Dobbs I'Vrry. NY 10522. 
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Small Business Information Sources: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raph by Joseph Schabacker. 1976. International Council 
for Small BuEiness! 929 North Sixth Street, Milwaukee, WI 
53208. 

Sourees^of Invention^ The by John Jewke et ixl. 2nd ed, 
197L W, \\UNorton and Co,: Inc./ 500 Fifth Ave.. New 
York, NX 10086, . ^ 

How To Start Your Own Business by William *Pim, 1974, 
MIT Press. 28 Carleton Street, Cambridge, MA 20142, 

Strengthening Small Business Management edited by Joseph 
C, Schabacker, 1971, Small Busine,^ Adminisiration. 
Available from vSuperiniendeni of Documents, Washings 
ton.DC2m02- ^ 

Tax Guide for Small Bii5tne«. - Intermilh^evenue vService, 
(Annually) Wa,s|iington, DC 

The Vital Majority: Small Business in the American Economy 
edited by Deane Carson. 1973, Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

Whatever Ht^pened to Minority Economic Development? by 
Samuel I, Doctors- 1974, Dryden Pres^, 901 N, Elm, 
Hinsdrri^ IL 6052 L 

Periodicals ^ ^ 

♦ 

Many classroom assignments and disctissions can be 
based on ii particular article in a current periodical, I he 
following list of periodical trade and protessional p^^dica- 
lions frequently carry ,such material .and are used in the 
variou^j|>llections t^crturse outlines and schedules. 

Academy of Management * 

Jotnnal Fortune 
Ad ni i n ist rat i W Scien< e 

Quarterly Futures 

Advanced M^iKtgeiiient (icncral Management, 

Journal ^ Journal 6f 
American Legion Maga/inc/^ Harvard Business Review 

Barron's Industrial Marketing 

Best*s Instnaiice Reports, ^ Industrial Research 

Business, Journal of S Industry^ Week 
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Business Horizons Innovation - _ 

Business Policy. Journal of Jourmil of General 

Management 

Business Topics. MSU Nation's Business 

Business W«ek Research Management 
California Management 

Review Sales Management 

Dun's Review Journal of vSmall * 

, * ^ j^usiriess Management 

Journal of Finaiice U, S, News and World ^ 

Report 

Forbes Wall ^Street Journal 
Material Resources . ' 

* In addition to texts and periodicals, valuable resources 
for background materials and aid for teaching small busi- 
ness courses '^nclude business, government, institutions, 
and organisations. Listed as resources are the following: 

Ajoierican Management Association 
Bank of America Small Business Series 
Department of Commerce^ U.S. 
Dun Sc Bradstreet^ Inc.^ 
Inter-Collegiate Clearing House-Cases 
Internal Revenue Service 
NCR Corp. 

I^ofessional Organizations 

Small Business Administration / • ^ 

_ Standard Rate and Dtfta 

.Triidie and Business Associations 

University Microfilm: 

Dissertation Abstracts International 
Index to American Doctoral Dissertations 

Organization Resources 

Some instrurtors use orKanizaiions as a resource lor 
guesi lecturers as well as counsel and guidance in course 
developn^ent and studeni assistance. Some grouj>s are: 

Active C^orps oi Kxccutives (ACh) 
Chamber ^)l(Iomineice 

\ 



Pmle.ssiomU Organisations \ 
Service Corps of Retired Exenaives (SCORK'^) 
Trade AsscKiatioos 



Classroom Methods 

Ma^y of the recent additions to the roinses in small 
business management are the direct result of the SRA's 
ySmall Btisiness Institute Program, In many schools, there 
is no existing, course of study which educators canxonsuli 
in designing a small business management program. Fhis 
Tact could very well be one of the reasons for the pheno- 
mon^l success of the SBl Program, and the rapid growth in 
the number of participating Schools, 

Educators designing many of the new small business 
mamig^ent programs rely heavily on the case history ap- 
proach. Many schools are developing their own cases, be- 
cause of the huge diversity of problems encoimtered in 
small business, spanning many of ihe traditional business 
disciplines, - ^ 

A more visible addition to school classroom methods is 
the use of guest lecturers. There are several reasons for 
this expanding practice in schools of business teaching 
small business management. In some cases instructors are 
not available to handle the subject matter relevant to small 
business. In others, distinguished fa( ulty are indiffer^^nt to 
small business courses (a condition wh4ch is fortunately 
diminishing). On the positive side experts in the private 
business sector want to help in the growth of small business 
courses. Moreover, many small business instructors it) coK 
leges and universitites sec public relations vahje as well as 
academic value in getting themselves and their students in- 
volved in and with the 'Veal life'' business world. ^Ml in all; 
more course Ivaders are using more ''(^ff -cainpus ' instruc- 
tors h>r small business courses. 

Other methods being used in the courses include 
guests ^who serve in a }>anel of in a tonun setting in the 
classroom, (ienerally, the subjcHt matter expertise ol tjie 
gtaests is relateci but not identicaf Wb,en the time is limited, 
such a panel recjuires a strong and disc leie c hairpcM soii to 
keep tlK\ discussicm within the as^igncnl subject and rime 
limit. 




Teacher and 
Sti^dent Reactions 



When "small business goes to college " the rca<li{)ns W 
teachers and students' v.iry. The following are re}>rescma\ 
live of the most common ones. vSome responses relate to 
course objectives while others bear on sfngufaT asjXM ts of a 
course or program. Some are of a personal nature; olhers 
are of a professional nature. And some carry ]>rediciions of 
the future wiccess for offering a course in small business 
managemenl or entrepreneurship. 

Boston <:ollege reports that, the in-depth repf)rts of 
the strategies, policies and their implementation in actual, 
living small businesses with which the students preparing 
the report have some close association was the single, most 
.successful aspect of the course. I he students reports were 
varied, and bach presen tor not only prepared a report but 
delivered the outline orally before the class. The one not- 
.so-successful outcome was that written policy-tyi>e case^ on' 
small business were not able to be compared with adual, 
real-life studies ol affual businesses. Overall results indi- 
cate a high percentage of satisfaction among the .students. 
One new venture was brought to the start-up pliase dining 
the course by two of the parti< ipants. .Several of the stu- 
dents were from entrepreneural families and dieir inputs 
helped others, bwt in some instan<es clarified their own 
objectives and plans. 

Another .school. DePaul University, (;ra<iuate Sdiool 
of Business, reports that the results were highly successf ul. 
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The course was highly re^^pecied by graduai^e Htudenis be- 
cause it has an immediate application. It was well accepted 
by other senior faculty. The director of graduate studies is 
attempting to obtain acceptance of a series of courses in 
ei)trepreneurship. 

Because our course is an elective/' Eastern Michigan 
Uni^ersty. says, **il is popular with those taking it and in- 
clwde^ sttidents of all disciplines in business. Because of a 
policy of annual departmental ^r^eview of all courses, over- 
lap is minimized^ and accepiaape by faculty is favorable 
and problems are kept t$,a minimum. The coufse is con- 
sidered difficult to teiTch, Various students report the 
course has helped therp in milking feasibility studies of 
proposed projects or in esial:)li^'l^jnig a value of a business 
l>eivlg considered for ptirchase. Others have said that the 
course has Enabled them to improve the operations of 
businesses they own and operate. Some benefit personally 
^hrough a combination of detail and \m overall view/' 



New Ventures . V> 

The interest in new ventures seems to be increasing 
among sttidents at Emory University.. "Whether the appeal 
is in the navelty from traditipnavrounses or a permanent 
trend remaim to be seen. Man)^'^f the students come from 
entreperneural families, and a^^ certain mjmbef each year 
cominup* in ttie same .diaracter* ^^^^jj^ the alumni are 
successful entrepreneur5, "We are trying to design a lon- 
gitudinal study to help determine tl^^ong term effects of 
new venture courses on stucfi^ts ciu^eers." 

Two Distinct Groups ? ' ^» " ^ ^1 

At ('.alifornia Statc^ llniversity in Fresno, ** rhe class 
genet ally has Itom H to 15 students enrolled and these 
break out into two groups. Those who enjoy, independent 
activity and those who are lost without a specific <lay-to-<lay 
program^. The latter are usually badly Irtistratcd by the ex- 
perience. Some businessmen are less than cx<ited about 
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the results as well Ofterf when they find out that the class 
has no ^eady so^ii^fce of needed capitid for the business, 
help being providedsby the students becomes pointless m 
tl^businessman-'s mind,'^^ ^ 

Emory University reports, Although popular with 
■students, these courses do not seem lo be as arademically 
'respectable' as other courses. This is possibly due to the 
actic^n-oriented nature of courses. Enirepreneurship is dil- 
fkult to handle by intellectual verbalization alone. Progress 
to increase stature among some colleagues is slow. Progress 
would be much greater if the regard system of the univer- 
sity was modified to accommodate this kind of activity/' 



Standing Room Only 

rhe course has been successful/' Ferris State (College 
reports, ^'Requests t^xc^eed ^eatin|| capacity available every 
time the course is offered; M^iny erf our students visualize 
themselves at some time or other being involved in a small 
business operation, I'he course is also quite popular with 
students who are not enr)>lled in our school of l^jisiness. 
Particularly those in programs whicj> logically lead eventu- 
ally to srpall business ownership/* 
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''Rated very highly by siud^nts/' Florida Atlantic Uni- 
ver>iity reports, "We are in thy process of offering a major 
irj/^mall business/' J ^ 

A professor a! Frostburg State (College says, ''My ex- 
perience with this course has been most rewarding. We are 
providing a much needed community service and the stu- 
dents are, benefiting from this educational experieme. 
Most of them consider it one of the most valuable experi- 
ences in their pursuit of A master of science and manage- 
ment/' , , . 

% Formal student evaluation rated a ctJurse as ''above av- 
erage'' 4 o "exceptionaf' in comparison with other elective 
course offerings at (ieorgia State Uiu^ersity. Another coil- j 
sistent theme in student response was that the cotnse re- ' 
quired a great deal of lime and effort in comparison with 



other courHef>. Moreover, oui-of-<iass work generally pro- 
ves to be <t hardship 'f^n those students empkfyed f ull time, 

"Response to the course hSis been excellent/' at Michi- 
gan Technological University, '*lt is viewed by students ^s 
practical, and it allows them to explore the possibilities of 
small business manaigement without actually establishing, a 
business, Academiciarwjt accept the c<Rirse as emphasr/ing 
s^cior^Q^^^tK. economy that is often neglected in business 
curricula at i^hutes of higher learning. Several successful 
%mall businessesTiav^ as^a result of the course. This 
course and o^fS?i*»-4iiCe^^ particularly oriented to the 
needs of local ec«^|it?mies p^u depend heavily on small 
businesses r ^ ' * 

Rutgers University reports that the overall perform- 
ance. U currently considered excellent from both the in- 
stru»>r's and the client\s viewpoint, *\Students consider 
Entrepreneurship and Consultation as a capstone course to 
the MBX degree/ It is considered more difficult and re- 
quires somewhat greater effort and time than other 
courses. The ccjiirse is offered by one of Yhe five depart- 
ments in the Graduate School of Business, It is highly re- 
garded by other departments. The entrepreneurship 
depart m^t feeds J>ack to other departments levels of ex- 
pertise acquired and used by students in problem solving,'* 

Read World Cases 

/ 

A school on the West coast reporfs: "For the students 
partigifpating in the program who do not need to be led by 
the hand, this class is very beneFiciaK The course allows the 
student to be innovative and to seek answers through his 
own initiative. The students feel that they are learning 
more by Ursing 'real world* cases than by analyzing text 
lK>ok <as€*s, KM of the students who participate have very 
favorable opinions of the course. Student interest is con- 
tinually increifsing, ' ^ 

The report went on to point out '^initially there was 
hesitancy among other professors y^r ac<epting the course 
as academically souml. Mow that they see the results of the 
program in successful operalir)n, along with student en- 
thusiasm, their support and interesi is growing, ,Siudentsat 
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this university are used to highly siriKtured textbook 
oriented classes, and many lind ii difficult to adjust ij), the 
independent type of reasearch necessary for this c/urse. 
They just get a feel f or it when the semester ends.'Y 

'\Siu{ient comments have demonstrated a great deal ot* 
enihnsiasm For the course at the I'niversity of South 
{larolina, I he most sahent point that the cotirse demon- 
strates Is the limited useluhvess for small !>usiness ot many 
oi the subjects now reqtiired in the typical school of 
business/' 

♦ 

Practical Recommendations 

Wake Forest University states that its course in small 
business management was fated extremely well in the 
evaluations done by students. The instructor feels that the 
success can be aftribyied largely to the imegralion of prt>j- 
ects and'other conventional leaching methods such as lest 
cases and ttUSs rtismssion: ttrs conclusions and regar<l to 
the projects were: "(1) The student groups did an excelleni 
consulting job. Specifically, they identified key problem 
areas in cases where the client was unable to outline a sp^-- 
cific well-defined problem. They worked well with the 
client on developing the scope of the project, the retom- 
mendations were practical and well supported by analjysi5r, 
and if implemented by the chent. showld be of value. Ttte 
students exhibited' good initiative in contacting and com- 
municating with their client and pr^\^enting their findings; 
and (2) .Students achieved to remarkable degree the main 
objective of the course, thyt is> the ability to appraise small 
business and the entrepreneur." 

Learn All Aspects 

The Univeisivy of California at I.os Angeles offers a 
course that is a "combination of starting manuf acturing ami 
technically-orienled service business:es. The instructors 
comments are that lo get the be§t results, "this kind of 
course should be broken down into three steps, and that 
the last step must be subsidi/ed. The f irst step is lo a< - 
quaint large numbers of potential entrepreneurs witli what 
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the overall piviure is, ancUwhat they shouicLcomider he- 
tore going tint her. The second step is to s\^^ those who 
want to go f urther how to find and evaluate an idea lor a 
new venture- Those who can ?iua esslitUy lind and evaluate 
an idea <an enter the third phuii^e w^nch is the longest. This 
wVnild cover how to itnn i^tt idea into a successful husi- 
ness. 

believe this three-step program could he properly 
financed so that emh siep wotild he seH-selecting and ^o 
that only 10 percent of those entering step one would endy 
up entering step three, and that o^.er 50 percent ol those 
completing siep three would actiuUi)\stari husinesses and 
he successf tiK" \^ 

East Caiolina I'niversity reports, ""I It^Xh is probahly 
too early for the course to ha^e a significant ePt^t on the 
'student's cateers, I he starting salaries for MBA ghiduates 
apparently have led nearly all of them to heconic employ- 
ees rather than employers, initially at least. Assessmynt of 
the ef fects of the course could Ix^ accc^nnplishecl hy/cjues- 
lionnaire and interview after the fust entreprenean sl^ip 
clasjy has had more op}>ortunily to move forward in time. 
The principal difficulty olniously wotild f>e the ability to* 
locate other tfian a stratified sample of those stuciencs/' 



Course For Non^Business Students 

^ 'Tpon the i(u|uest of several engineering students last 
summer/' Kloricfa Atlantic L'niversiiy reports, ''we offered 
a special sen lion of the cmirse open cmly to n<m-husiness 
students. With Unie publicity, almost 30 students enrolled 
in the course. It was taught at a somewhat more elemen- 
lary Icvc^l and several cases were subshtuted lor the usual 
project. Although llu* siudcMUs \\iti\ no prior business 
(ouises, ihey ^perloruu^d remarkably wt*ll. Originally, we 
had phumed t>n using many loc al su(< esslul enli epi eneurs 
as visiting spe,ikers. W c* found thai t\ good pc^rceiuage per- 
formed rather poorly in a classroom siiuaiion. If local 
businc^ssnxMi are irsed, t^ev should be carelullv selc^tecb 
given proper oruruation rcxgarding the studeiu's back- 
ground and lunusht^d wiili guidcOin^^s h>r tluyr s<*ssion/' 
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Explore Entrepreneural Career 

Harvard (iraduate School of Business says that it is not 
the objective of its 0 ^r.set <> encourage students to start or 
buy companies eitheHTrnn?^ af ter graduation or ai 

*soTne future date. ''The purpose of the course is that the 
ahernative of an entrepreneural v^n^^^*^^ explored realis- 
tically and in detail in terms of the required skills and 
knowledge, the opportunitites and risks, and the acconi- 
panying uncertainties and life-styles. As a consequence, 
some students enter the course with an interest which in- 
creases as they learn more. Others, as they learn what such 
a career requires and entails, give up the idea or decide 
that they are not yet ready. In the view oi the instructor, 
insofar as the course has been helpful in a better under- 
standing for the above dicision, it has been successful, 
-T hus lar no organized study has attempted to measure the 

l^effect of the cour5»e upon the number of companies ini- 
tiated "or the success of those companies, !listorically, ap- 
proximately 20 students or, 5 percent of those taking the 
course, start com*J>anies immediately upon graduation, and 
a larger number eventually become en^iged in that kind 
of activity. It would appear extremely difficult to deter- 
mine the significance which the course might have had in 
the initiation of these companies,'' 
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On Balance 



In this booklet you have seen three things: (1) the di-- 
versity that exits in college and university leaching of small 
business^nfianagement l?t)urses, (2) the strengths in such 
undertakings, and (3) the weaknesses. 

The strengths and weaknesses are often intertwined. 
For example, some of the' courses take a great deal of the 
.student's time because of involvefnent in, as one professor 
says, "real world" cases. Yet out of this involvement and 
time-consuming work comes a degree of practical experi- 
ence that is unavailable from any other approach. 

vStudents cannot be specialists when they are working 
in small business management^ They have to be generalists 
and learn all aspects of managing a .small business. Many 
students like this approach. Students\u the University of 
California 'at Berkeley, for example, "tell us that they con- 
sider this course one of, the best in the graduate school." 
The reason, according lo -a report. Entrepreneurship 
Editcation~A Bicfniennial Compmdium by Karl Vesper, is: 

"One particular case forces the student to learn all as- 
pects of operating a business rather than being a specialist 
in a particular field. The {^fuest iacully have such out- 
standing and engaging personalities that the sessions which 
arc held on WedneJiday evening, generally l>elween 7 and 
10, are sometimes auended by students from the schools of 
law, engineering, antl archileclUre" as well as those Irom 
the school of business. 

Another strong point is the courses give students the 
opportunity to explore an entrepreneural career. They can 
make mistake^ cheaper in the dassroom than in the years 
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alter college when they are working in the competitive 
marketpUue* Thus, investigating whether t>r imi to pursue 
such a career in srftall business ownership may he. one ol 
the most proiitable lessons some sludent^v learn in college. 

In this con^hection, the Amos 1 uck School ol Business 
at Dartmouth College reports: 

I he course Ills a particular need in the school. It 
brings students into contact with small business issues 
which are not addressed in other aspects ol the cur- 
riculum. It extends the offerings in business |)olic)\ li- 
nance, and organization behavior into some unique areas. 
The continued interest ol the student body, alumni, and 
outside parties in the course indicates its validity. We hope 
that the course wilj make some students more willing and 
able to undertake new enterprises ol their own. We hope 
that Jt will discourage others Iroin doing so when they are 
not properly suited temperamentally.'' 

A strength or weakness, depending upon your view- 
point, is the statement ihi\{ small business management 
^ courses are diHicult to teach. As one professor says, *'Kn- 
irepreneurship is dilTicult to handle by intellectual verbali-^ 
/ation ^ilone.'' He feels that the action-oriented nLture of 
the subject is partly responsible for this difficulty, rhe use 
of cases and counseling assignments with owners of small 
businesses help students to realize the problems in ^mall 
business management and lo seek solutions to them. 

One of the problems has been literature that was 
written for highly structured organizations rather than for 
small businesses. As the t>niversiiy of Alabama saj<l in the 
Vespe^ Compendium: 

"Much of what we dealt with in class contradicted both 
the textbooks an<l much of the literature. The instructors 
feel that more attention .should be given to classif ication at 
this stage so that the literature can solve problems or de- 
scril)e e\enis in a more orderly fashion. For example, < on- 
hision fjevelops when the word 'entrepreneur' is used in 
the same article intt^j^hangeablely with 'small retail owner 
and with thejndustry maker.' ('onlusion develops when we 
link the indepe^ndent entreprer^eur with the administrative 
entrepreneur. Confusion develops when we consider or- 
thodox micro-economic theory and stress maximization Of 
pn)llts by independent firu». versus maximizing capital gain 
when unloading a vrnt\n:e," 
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Another conimem ihat merits reOecikwi is the opinion 
that coti^s in sfnall business in some insy^iin4ons stand 
outside the pale of other curricula. Qne pralessor ex- 
pressed it as Ibllows: '*Ahhou^h popular wilii students, the 
cour^rs do not seem ic) be as academically 'respectable' as 
otheiwcourses/' He went on to say, "Progress to increase 
stature among some colleagut^ is slow/' He thought prog- 
ress w^ould be laster if the university's syst*^m*tor evaluat-^ 
ing professional accomplishment (the regard-system, as it is 
,known in som* circles) was modified '*to ac<:^bmmodate* 
this kind of activity/' ^ . 

* One problem that needs attention may appear to be 
terminology, but it concerns subsfa'nce. Wha^ is the dif fer- 
ence between courses \t\ smalf business niranagement and 
courses in entire|>reneurship? M^het^ is the owner a man- 
ager? When is he or she an entrepreneur — a person who is 
invofved with innovation and risk taking? Some of the 
courses listed as courses i^n^enlVepreneurship may not 
necessarily be that, vScrutiny ijadicates them^to be closer to 
business management cfturses^ with a little philosop^hy tos- 
sed ill. Thus, defining whal is bejng taught, as was stated 
earlier in this booklet, needs attention. 

As a concluding note, small business in colleges i^s alive 
>vhether it is called srhall business management, small 
business policy, or entrepreneurship. One .sign of t|iiis vit- 
"^ality is the new A^entures that are started as a result of tjie 
courses. As^ihe AmosTuck School ol Business ix^poris: 

"We do hope that a substantial number of (mj>^stu- 
dents will start ne\v ventures. I h^re has been i|j^kfmct and 
successful trend in this directio* since this course was first 
ofTered eight years ago. l o date we have at least 32 known 
enterprises started by the people who have taken the 
course. None of these have gone bankrupt to date. We in- 
tend to continue to develop the course, and w^ hope to fill 
s<mie of the significant gaps in the literatiue On the practi- 
cal aspct rs of ^uirepreneurship." , . , / 
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University of Akron y 
College of Business Administration 
Akron, Ohio 44304 

(Joseph C» Latona) \ 

.^^ 

University of Alabama 

College of Commerce and Bu5it^es5( Administration 
Graduate School oi" Business' ^ * 

University, Alabama 35s486 ^ ^ * 
^Frederick A, Webster) ^ ; 

Alabama A 8c M University v x s ^ 
*Schoo^of Bus^ni^s . * ' ^ 

Normal, Aliliami 357655 , > ^ 



' Alcorn State Unviers|i|^ , \^ 
Department of B^sinWlP^ V * , . \ 
Lormi^ill^^issis^^ 39096 ^ 

Universitv of Arizona *^ \ \ 
College of Biisinesa and Public* Adniinistration 
Tucson, Arizona 85721! ^^'^ ^ ' 

. (Rex V. Call) ! 



'cArizona State University 
Clouege of Business Aaministrati4>n 
TfeJIbe, Arizona 85281 
(S. E. Miller) i 



Unive^rgity ?if Aif'kansas at Little Rock* , 
Diyision of Business Administrtat^on 
^ I^i^le. Rock, Arkansas 72204 
(R^^y Rob4>ins) 

' Arkansas Polytechnic College 
vSchdol of Systeiifn^ Science 
.RusselWifle^ Arkansas 72 SOI 



.Babson C^olle^e 

CBafiiSon Park, Massachusetts 02157 



Bentley College 
Waltham, Ma.«sachusetts 02154 
(R/W-Cybulski) 



t 



The ^Qj^rd.M. Raruch College 

The City tJiMVetsity of New York 

School of Eusii^ess and Public Administration 

17 Lexington Avenue 

New York, Nev York 10010 

Baylor Pi»iv€rsitv , i . 

Haokam^V School c>f Business 
W.aco,,Texas 76706 

3. G. Lotigenecker) ^ 
, £• Schoeri)^ 

Bishop College > 
Division^ of Business 
l)aUas, Texas 7524 

BlackV^awk C^U^ge 
Office of>$BM Services 
Mdline, .Illinois^. 61 26l>. 
^ ($ruGc G.'Stohl) . . 

1^lo6msbiifig SWe College 
Sdhooi of Business . 
B1oon;(sburg« Pennsylvania 17816 
» » * * » ' 
^Boise State Univ^rsiiy 
School of Business 
1910 Campus Drive 
Boii^v W»no 5^72^ 
<liarry Waldorf) 

'Boston College 
^ School of Management 

Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 02167 
^ (Thomas W. Dunn) 
A <R, B, Maffei) 

Brigham Young University 
College of Business x 
4*rovo. Utah, 84601 ^ 
(Prof. Stanford) 

Butler University 

College of Business Administration 
Indianapolis^ Indiana 46208 

University of California 
School of Busine^ Administration 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
iffBerk^ey, California 94720 



pey^ 

(L/B. Hekel) \ 
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University of California^ Los Angeles 

Graduate School of Management 

Los Angrles, erirfbrnia 90024 ^ 

(ArUiur H/Kuriloff) 

(Hans Schollhammer) 

Caiifornia State College 
Dominguez Hills ^ 
School of Management 
Carson, California 90747 

California State College, San Bernardino 

School of Administration 

5500 State College Parkway 

San Bernardino, California 92407 

^ (John S- Chaney) 

Qalifornia State Polytechnic 
University, Pomona 

School of Business Administration ^ ) 
-Pomona, California 91768 
* (Warren C. Weber) 

California State University, Fresno 
School of Business 
Fresno, California 93740 
(J. Parry Dodds) 

California St^te University, Fullerton 
School of Business Administration and Economics 
Fuilerfon, California 92634 
(E, A. Pomeroy) 

California State University, Sacramento 
School of Business and Public Administration 
6000 Jay Street 
Sacramento, California 95819 

(H. Nicholas Windeshausen) 

(Richard E. Hill) 

Cantsiu^ College 

School of Business Administration 
Buffalo, New York 14208 
(Jay A. Vora) 

Carnegia-Mellon University 
Graduate School of Industrial Administration 
Pittsburgh, Penn^Jylvania 15213 
(John Thorne) 

?2 



Case Western Reserve University 
School of Management 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106 

Central Michi^n University 
School of Business Administration / 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 48^59 

Central Missouri State University 
School of Business and Economics 
Warrensburg, Missouri 64093 

University of Chicago 

The Graduate Schom of -Busioess 

Chicago, Illinois 60037 

s 

Chicago State University 
College of Business and Administration 
Chicago, Illinois 60628 
(Robert Allen) 

University of Cincinnati 

College of Business Administration 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45221 

Clarkson College 

School of Managment ^ 

Potsdam, New York 13676 



The Cleveland State University 

The James J, Nance College oi Business Administration 
Cleveland, Ohio 441 15 
(Jeffrey C* Susbauer) 



University of Colorado 
College OI Business and Administration 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 

(John B. Kline) < 

Columbia University 
Graduate School of Business 
New York, New York 10027 
(John C« Hutchinson) 
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Cornell University 

Graduate School of Bu^iiness and Public Administration 
303 Malcott Hall . 
Ithaca, New York 14850 • 

Creighton University ' 
College of Business Administration 
Omaha^ Nebraska 68178 / 

Dartmouth College 

The Amos Tuck School of Business Administration 
Hanover^ New Hampshire 03755 
(J, B. Quinn) 

DePaul University . 
College of Commerce 
Chicago. Illinois 60604 

{Michael Z. Massel) , . 

# 

University of Detroit ^ 
College of Business and Administration 
Graduate School 
McNichols^oad atXivernois 
Detroit, Michigan 4^221 

UEast Carolina University 
School of Business 
Green^ville. North Carolina 27814 
{R. B. Keusch) 

East Tennessee State University 
College oF Business Administration.and Economics 
" Johnson City^ Tennessee 37601 

East Texas State University 
College of Business Administration 
Commtfrce, Texas 7542B 

Eastern Michigan University 
College of Business 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 

(Charles F. Hoitash) 

(D. W. Magoon) 

Eastern Washington State College 
School of Business and Administration 
Cheney, Washington 99004 
^(Robert H. Briscoe) 




Emory University 
School of Business Administration 
Graduate School of Bj^iness Administration 
Atlanta, Georgia 30322 
(Merrill eI Douglass) 

University of Evansville 

School of Business Administration 

Evansville, Indiana 47701 

Fairieigh Dickinson University 
College of Business Administration 
Teaneck, New Jersey 07666 
(H. T. Blekicki) 

The -Federal City College 
School of Business and Public Managmeent 
1331 H Street, N,W, 
Washington, DX. 20005 
* (William L* Crump) 

F^erris State College 
School of Business 



Florida Atlantic University 
College of Business and Public Administration 
Boca Raton, FlorWa 33432 . 
(Lawrence A, Klatt) 



Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Department of Business 
Hays^ Kansas 67601 



Frostbwg State College 

Department of Economics and Business Administration 
Frostburg, Maryland 21532 
(Terry Gaston) 




School of Business and Industry^ 
Tallahassee, Florida 32307 



Florida A & M University 



' r . 

The George Washington Universky 
School of Government anci Busitiess Administration 
Washington, D.C. 20052 t", 
(George Solomon). J 4* 



University of Georgia , 
College ot Business Admiip^siltion 
Athens, Georgia 30602 

Georgia Institute of TechiitJblogy 
College of Industrial Management 
225 North Aveikue^ N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30522 
(E. E. Fyflte) 1^ 

Georgia Southern College 
School of Business 
Statesboro, G€;orgia 30458 



Geqrgia State Unvie^sity .| 
School, of Business Adrainistratibn 



^ Uiiiyeirsity Plaza 
1, Georgi 
(N. Carroll Mohn) 



Atlanta. Georgia 30303 



Golden Gate Uiiiversity, 
iGraduate College of Business 
San Francisco, California 94105 

Hardin-Simmons University 
Division of Business and Economic^ 
Abilene, Texas 79601 ' 

r 

University of Hartford I 
Austin Dunham Barney School of 
Business and Public Administration 
West Hartford, Connecticut 06117 
-(Paul Mali) 



Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration 
Soldiers Field 

Boston, Massachusetts 02163 
(Patrick R. Liles) 
(Philip H. Thurston) 
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University of i^waii 

College ot Business Administration 

2404 Maile Way 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

<R. E. Peterson) 

(K. K. Seo)^ 

University of Houston 

College Of Business Administr^tion 

3801 CuUen Boulevard 

Houston, Texas 77004 \ 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
College of Business Administration 
Box 4348 

Chicago, Illinois 60680 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

Stuart School of Management and Finance 

Chicago^ Illinois 60616 

Indiana University 
The School, of Business 
The Graduate School of Business 
Bloomington^ Indiana' 47401 
(J. WL Waldman) 

University of Iowa 
College of Business Administration 
Iowa City, Iowa 52242 ^ 
(Clinbrd BaumbacI^ 

University of Kansas 
School of Business 
Lawrence, Kansas 66045 

Kansas State University 

College of Business Administratipn 

Manhattan^ Kansas 66506 



Kearney State College 
Department of Business 
Kearney^ Nebraska 68847 
(Royce A. Lorentz) 

Laurentian University 
Sudbury, Ont,, Canada 
(Kenneth Loucks) 
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Long Island University 
C. W. Post Center 
School of business Administration ^ 
Greenvale, New York 11548 
(Philip Wolitzer) 

Longwood College 
Department of Business 
Farmville, Virginia 23901 

Louisiana Tech University 

College of Business and Administration 

Box 5796, Tech Station 

Ruston, Louisiana 71270 

University of Louisville 
School of Business 
Loyisville, Kentucky 40208 

Loyola Maijmount University 
College of Business Administration 
Los Angeles, Calffornia 90045 
(W. F. Kiesner) 

Loyola University 

College of Business Administration 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70118 

University of Maine at Orono 
College ot Business Administration • 
Orono, Maipe 04473 

University of Maine at Portland-Gorham 
School of Business and Economics 
Portland, Maine 04103 

Manhattan College - 
School of Business 
Bronx, New York 10471 
. (F. Abdulahad) 

University of Massachusetts 
School of Business Administration 
Amherst, Massachusette 01002 
(Guiltii]ian and Elkins) 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Alfred P. Sloan §chool of Management 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02 139 
(Y. T. Li) 




Miami University 
School of Business Administration 
Oxford, Ohio 45056 
(J. B. Gifford) 

The University, of Michij^an 
School of Business Administration^ 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
<La Rue T. Hosmer) 

University of Michigan-Dearborn 
School of Management 
4901 Evergreen Koad ^ ? 
Dearborn^ Michigan 48128 

Michigan State University 

The Graduate School of Business Administration 
East Lansings Michigan 48824 . 

Michigan Technological University ^ 
School of Business and Engineering Administration 
Houghton, Michigan 49931 . 
(G, Butler) ' ^ 

. . * 

Middle Tennessee State University 
School of Business 
Murphreesboro, Tennessee 37132 

Midwestern Universitv 

School of Business Administration 

Wichita Falls, Texas 76308 



Universjjty of Minnesota 
College ot Business Administration 
Graduiite School of Business Administration 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 ^ 



University of Missouri-Columbia 
College of Business and Public Administration 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 



University of Missouri-Rolla 
Rolla, Missouri 65401 
(John Litvan) 
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Montclair State College 

Department of Administratiye Sciences 

Upper Montclair, New Jersey 0704i» 

Moorhead State College 

Business, #hdustry« and Applied Programs 

Moorhead, Minnesota 565o0 



Murray State University 
College of Business and Public- Affairs 
^ Murray, Kentucky 42071 

Tlte University of Nebraska at Omaha 
CollegCL^f Business Administration 
Omaha^ Nebraska 68101 
(David M% Ambrose) 

« 

University of New Hampshire * 

Whittenmore School of Business and Economics 

Durham^ New Hampshire 03824 

(R. Jenks) 

(W. Wetxel) 

University of New Haven 
. School of Business Administration 
West Haven, Connecticut 06516 
(Louis Silbert) 



The University of New Mexico 
Robert O* Anaerson School of Business 
and Administrative Sciences 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 " 

N^e^ilfeMcJitate University . ^ ^ 

Colie^if OTsipess A4m|nistratiQ«^a 
Las Cruces? New Mexico S800S ^ 

University of New Orleans > 
College of Business Administration 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70122 

(Kenneth Lacho) 

(Albert A, Newman) 



New York Institute of Technology 
Division of Business and Managemeni 
888 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 10019 

(S* D» Slingsby) 
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New York University 

College of Business and Public Administration 

800 Tisch Hall 

Washington Square 

New York, New York 10003 

North Texas State University 
College of Business Administration 
Denton, Texas 7620S 

Northeast Louisiana University 
College of Business Admifustration j 
Monroe^ Louisiana 71201 

Northeastern University 
College of Business AdministratSon 
Boston^ Massachusetts 02115 
(J« A. Timmons) 



Northern Illinois'Ujiiversity 
College of Business 
DeKalb, Illinois 601 15 

Northern Michigan University 
School of Business and Management 
Marquette, Michigan 49855 

Northwestern Uni^versity 
i Graduate School of Management 
Leverone Hall 
2001 Sheridan Road 
Evanston^ Illinois 60201 
(Charles W. Hofer) 

University of Notre. Dame 
College of Business Administration 
Notre Dame, Indiana 46556 
(Franl^ Yeandel) 

Ohio State University 
College of Admimstrative Science 
Columbus. Ohio 43210 
(C* J. Kalangi) 



University of Oklahoma 
College ot Biisiness Administration - 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 
(James A. Con^tantin) 
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' -pklahoina, State Umvtersity, ^ »- 

* 'Coll««e' of Business'^ Adminnstr^tion . 
Stillwater, Oklahoma "740lt^ 

(Wtnefield P. Betty) • ' 
(William M. Kincaid) 

~ Old Donilmon' University 

School of Business Admmistratton ,\ 
^ NoKolk, Virginia 2S508 

fWilliam F. Whitbeck) ' 

* University of Oregon . , • 
Undergraduate School of Bustnessii 
Graduate School of Management ^nd Business 
, Eugene, Oregon 97403 ' 
(G. G. Udell) 

■ ' •« • • » * 
Oregon State University . 
School of Business ' 
* Corvallis, Oregon 97331 ) 

. ' University of Pennsylvania ' , 

. The Wharton School \. . ' 

3620 Locust Walk . 

' , Philadelphia, Penlisylvania 19174 
. " XParks, Mader and Zucker) 

• l^e Pennsylvania State University 

' College of Business Administration 
106 Business Administration Building 
University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 

■ " I » . * 

,. Pepperdine University ' 
... ' School of Business and Management 
^ Los Angeles, California 90044 
(Byron D. Lane) 
- # 

• Cn^vcrsity of Pittsburgh , 
Graduate School of Business 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvartia 15260 
(Samuel I* Doctors) 

l/fniversity of Portland 
ySchool of Business Administration 
Portland, Oregon 97203 

(Robert B. Pamp)in, Jr.) 

(R6ger A.„ Crabbs) , ^ 
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\ Poi^jtlaQ4 State; Unyersity. 
Sch<»d3 'of.'Busmess Atiministr^tion ^ I , p ' 
P.O. BfoyTBi . . i ^ * ^ • ^ 

Portland, 6t!jegon 972^7 T . , 

1 William p: Allen) . v * 

ll^iiirdiie-lJnWersitj^^^ , ^ ^ 
School of Industrial^ Management ^ 
KVannert Graduate SchoolW Industrial Administration 
I West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 . 

(Arnold J(]^l|BltoOper) » , \ * 

University of Rowiester 
Graduate School of Mangement * 
Rochester, New York 14627 

^Rutgers University 
The State University of New Jersey 
^raduate School of Business Administration 
ev^ark, N^w Jersey 07102^ 
(Louis German et'al) 

Saint Cloud State College 
Scliiool of Business^ 
Saint Cloudy Minnesota 56301 

(Winston D. Stahlecl^r) 

(Al Pabst)* . . 

St* John^s University 
Coilej^e of Business Administration 
. Utopia and Grand Central Parkways 
Jamaica* New York 1 1439 
(S. Goodman) 

Saint Louis University 
School of Business Administration 
3674 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis. MfiSlbwri 63 1 08 
(Robert H» Brockhaus) 

. / . 0 

University of San Diego 

School df Business Auministration 

San Diego, California 92 1 10 



""jSaii^ Diego ^tate^University 
Sc4l'oo] of Business Administration 
San Diego, California 92182 
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San Francisco State University 

Sclii^ol of Busine8.s 

1600 Holloway Avehue 

San Francisco, California 94132 ^ 

(Audrey A. Warren) 

(Ralph J. Grant) 

Sap Jose State University 
School of Business 
San Jo&e, Califoriiia 95192 • 
{H: A. Williams) 

San^anion Stat^ University 
Professional Study Pr(q|grun 
Springfield, Illinbis 62708 

University of Santa Clara . * 

School of Buisiness Administration 
Graduate School of Business and Administration 
jSanta Clara, California 9^053 
(J. S. Ewihg) 

•■ t . 
University of South Carolina \ 
College of Business ^Administration 
Graduate School of Business 
Coluinbla^ South Carolina 29208 
' {H. H. Hand) — 
: (A: T. HoUingB>vWth) 

University of South Dakota. 
* School of Business 
Vermillion; vSouthqp^ota 57069 

Southeastern Oklahoma State University 
ScKool of Business and Industry 
Durante OJklalM)ma 74701, ' 

University of Sotrihern' California 
School of Business^ 

Graduate School of Business Administration 
^ University Park > 
-ios Angele§v California 90^7 
(Herbert E-^ierulff, Jr.) 

\Southern University 
SchooH of Business Administration 
Dallas>Dre>ias 75^75 \ * - 

(RicTiawl F. Toaien) ^ 
> ^ (John A\Welsh) 



« 



Southern Oregon State College 
Division of Business 
Ashland, Oregon 97520 

Southwest Missoj^ri State Uni^reity 
School of Business wT 
Springfield, Missouri 65802 

Southwest Texas State University 

School of Business 

San Marcos, Texas 78666 



Stanford University 
Graduate School oi Business* 

Stanford, California 94305 
(Steven G» Brandt) 
(H. E^ Riggs), . 



Stephen F, Austin^State University 
/."School of Business ^ 

Nacogdoches Texas 7596 1 ^ . , . 

(Caj^taiii Phillips) , T 

V /, Temple University ; - , . . < 
! ^S;<jhool of Business Administration * 

* 1^ ' ^ Philailelphia^ennsylva 19122 ^ • c 
N ^ \ /QacK L. oross) : . ^ >\ • v\ 



U^pyersijy of Tennevssee, KnoxviUe. 
''Ci^llege m Business Adnuniijtration - 
^ Kopo^cyillev Tennessee 37916 ^ ;^ 



' Th'C UniYersity of Tennessee at Manin 

S<iho6j Cjf ]Susme?^s Administration 
: Niartin, Tenne^ee 33237 



V Tenn*Sv*ee State U hiyersi ty . . ^ 

.^Department m Business Administration and Econbmics . 
^ Nasll^lle, Tennessee 37203 / ^ 



Uiiivi^rsity b|f Te;,xas'at Aiistin 
College of Business Adm^^ 
Graduate School of; Busine$^ . . 
Austin, Trtas 78712 * 



Texas Tech University 
College of Business AdminisVration 

Lul>bock, Texas 79409 *^ * 
(R.E.Justis) 

Tulane University 

Graduate School of Business Administration 
New Orleans, Louisiana 701 18 * 

(Richard Hays) ^ ^ 

HI 

Oniversityiof Tulsa 
College of .Busin^$ Adininistration 
Tulsa, ^Oklahoma 74 1 04 
i(Lyle R^ Trueblood) 

''Utiiversity of Utah 
College of Business 
Salt Lake City, Utah M 11 2 

Utiih State University v ^ 
. College of Business \ . ' 

: Logan. Utah 84322 

(Joseph K, Papenfuss) 

Yaldosta S^ate College * 

SfrWol of BMSine^s Administration : ^ , 
\ V^ldosta) Georgia 3 16(ii ' 

• Vandefbilt University 

Graduate School of Managem^int 
NashviMe, Tenifessee 372303 

University of Virginia * 
. Colgate Oardeh Graduate Schp6l of Business Administration 
P.O. Bo* 3.607 ^ 
Charlottesville, Vif^inia 22903 . 

University of Virginia 
Mclntire School OT Commerce 
CJtiarlottesyille, Virginia 22903^ 
. (Thomas L, Wheele^i) 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

School of Business 
: Richmond, Virginia 23284 

^ (Ray Ayres) \ 

, Wake Forest l^niversity 
I ^ ^ Babcock Graduate School of Management 
^ WinstoUrSalem, North Carolina 27109 

(Jack Ferner) ^ 
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Washburn University of Topeka 



School of Business 
Topeka^ Kansas 66621 

University of Washington 
« School or Business Administration 
Graduate School of Business Administrati 
Seattle. Washington, 98 1 95 

* (KariH, Vesper) » » 

Washington State University 
College of Economics and^Bu^iness 
Pullman, Washington 99163 

W*yne State Colleg^e 
Department of Business 
Wayne, Nebraska 68787 

* (Bruce E. DeSpelder) 



Wayn^State University 
School of Business Administration' 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 

University of We^^t Florida ^ ♦ 

Facu J^; of Management; and M B A ^ ^ » » , 
Pensacol-a, F]|iprida 32564/ 

♦ . ' ^ ^ / ? ' ^ - . ; ^ ' 
Weost Georgiii CoUege » ;\ 
School of Business .\ 
C:»rj;pl|tony Geoorgia ^ 

^Westnf*e;ic:as ^ftate University 
School of Business* ♦ * 
Gahyon, TexJis 79016 

^ > /; , ^ \ \« ^ . ^ ^ 

Western^ Carolina Univjersity 
School of Busini^ss 
Gullovh^e, North Carolina 28723 
, (Lelahd Waters, Jr.) , 

Western Michigan ^^niversit/ 
College of Business V , 
Kalamazoo, Micl^igan 49001 

Western Washington State College 
vPepartment of Economic?* and Business 
Beilttighanf, Washington 9822^ 

Wichita State .University . 
College of Business Administration 
Wichita. Kansas 67208^ 
(Susato Osh^rne) 




College of William aSB Mary. 
School of Business Administration 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 

University of Wisconsin-Extension 
Milwaukee,, Wisconsin 5320S 
* (Robert Davidson) 

University of Wisconsin^Madison 
School of Business 
Graduate School of Business 
Madison^ Wisconsin 53706 

University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
School oiBusiness Admmistration 
Milwaukee^ Wisconsin 53201 

!♦ Robert Moore) 
ohn L* Komives) ' 



University of Wisconsin- Whitewater 
College of Business and Economics. 
Whitewater* Wisconsin 53190 

Woodbury University 

Los Angeles, California 90017 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Department ox Mangeraent Engineering 
Worcester^ Massacht^setts 01609 
(J* R* Mancuso) ^ ^ 

Wright State University 
College of Business and Administration 
Daytoix, Ohio 45431 
(P.S. Carusone) 

University of Wyoming 
College of Commerce and Industry 
Laramie^ Wyoming 82070 
(Edmond Escolas et ^1) 

York University 

Faculty of Administrative Studi^es 
Toronto, Ontario^ Canada 
(R* Peterson) 

Youngstown State XJniversity 
School of Business Administration 
Youngstown^ Qhio 44555 
(William E. Walsh) 
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